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Introduction 


; DurING the first sixty years of this century, the 
Church witnessed developments in the field of 
| theology which will leave their impress on many 
centuries to come. 

Chief among these developments has been the 
scholarly and persistent labors of Liturgiologists 
in reviving the science of the liturgy. It would not 
be an exaggeration to say that developments in 
this field have far surpassed all previous achieve- 
ments in the history of the liturgy. 

The fruitful pontificates of Saint Pius X, Bene- 
dict XV, and Pius XI have left their indelible 
stamp of “‘revitalized” activity on the Church. Dur- 
ing their pontificates, there were many and elo- 
quent testimonials of the importance the Church 
attaches to her liturgy. 

The pontificate of Pius XII, however, witnessed 
an even greater restoration in the field of the lit- 
urgy. More than ever before, attention was focused 
on the doctrine of the “Mystical Body” which laid 
the groundwork for the “Magna Charta” of the 
liturgical movement—the encyclical, Mediator Det. 
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The Church, founded by Our Lord Jesus Christ 
for the glory of God and the salvation of men, is 
endowed by Him as a perfect society equipped for 
the attainment of this end. The Church is en- 
dowed with the spiritual means of obtaining the 
grace of God necessary to enable human nature to 
perform the task of living as faithful members of 
this society. In this Church is found the perfect 
means of offering worship to God—the liturgy. 

In the framework of this dual aspect of the 
Church’s mission, Pius XII therefore declared: 
“The Sacred Liturgy is the public worship which 
our Redeemer as Head of the Church renders to 
the Father, as well as the worship which the com- 
munity of the faithful renders to its Founder, and 
through Him, to the Heavenly Father.” 

While no conditions on earth could prevent the 
Church from carrying out her mission, nor render 
any instrument of her power inefficacious, there 
have been times and circumstances when the full 
realization of her ideal has been frustrated. 

Since the liturgy in a wider sense embraces that 
collection of prayers and rituals by which the 
Church publicly worships God and sanctifies its 
members, the question of the language used in 
the liturgy has given rise to a modern movement 
toward the vernacular. As a matter of fact, the 
vehemence with which it has been rejected or ac- 
cepted makes it one of the most vital issues of the 
liturgical movement. 
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Introduction 


In the past, the Mass has been celebrated in 
most of the languages familiar to the people for 
whom it was celebrated. Hence, the validity of the 
Mass does not depend on the language used in its 
celebration, except insofar as governed by pontifi- 
cal decrees. So essential an action as the Mass must 
be carefully guarded by the supreme authority of 
the Church, and therefore, what her Supreme 
Head defines regarding the Mass must be the ulti- 
mate norm. If and when the Pope says that Mass 
may be celebrated in any language other than 
Latin, such a Mass will be as valid as any Mass said 
in Latin. 

This work is by no means an attempt to side 
with either the pro or con of the vernacular prob- 
lem. We prefer to study the history of the past 
rather than speculate on future developments. 
While we refrain from any prediction of subse- 
quent courses of action by the Church, we hope, 
nevertheless, that these pages will provide the 
reader with ample evidence that the use of the 
vernacular in the liturgy will by no means change 
the essentials of the Sacrifice as instituted by 
Christ. 
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Abbreviations 


JO aay Acta apostolicae sedis. Rome. 

ACW .... Ancient Christian Writers. Westmin- 
ster, Md., and London. 

3 Ante-Nicene Fathers. Buffalo and 
New York. 

Mt ye): b's Corpus Christianorum, series latina. 
Turnhout. 

CSEL .... Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum 


latinorum. Vienna. 

DACL ... Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne 
et de liturgie. Paris. 

DTC .... Dictionnaire de théologie catholique. 


Paris. 

Oa ae Enciclopedia Cattolica. Vatican City. 

Pees ye Ephemerides liturgicae. Rome. 

BoP as os Florilegium patristicum. Bonn. 

is sia e 98 Die griechischen christlichen Schrift- 
steller. Leipzig. 

MELV ... Monumenta Eucharistica et liturgica 
vetustissima. Bonn. 

es ae Patrologia, series graeca. Migne, Paris. 

ig be SS Patrologia, series latina. Migne, Paris. 
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PWK .... Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Realencyklo- 
padie der klassischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft. Stuttgart. 

1G Se ae Texte und Untersuchungen. Leipzig. 
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t he Change from Greek to 
Latin in the Early Roman Church 


Ir can be said with certainty that no evidence can 
be found to establish the fact that Christ ever com- 
manded the Apostles to use any particular lan- 
guage in the celebration of the Mysteries. On the 
contrary, scholars agree that the cult-language cor- 
responded with the vernacular of the peoples of 
the time. The most ancient forms of the liturgy 
unmistakably reveal that the Church never in- 
tended her Divine Worship to be the sole act of 
a bishop or priest, praying in esoteric formulas 
for himself, at which the faithful were present 
merely as an amorphous and meaningless mass of 
silent witnesses. ‘Oremus,’ “Gratias Agamus,” 
“Sursum Corda,’ ‘Habemus ad Dominum,” 
“Dominus Vobiscum,” “Et cum Spiritu tuo,” 
““Amen,’—these, and similar expressions, are living 
monuments to worship as a simultaneous spiritual 
action, a common participation, realized through 
community of intention, thought, action, and lan- 
guage.’ Pius XII clearly indicates this when he 
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says: ‘““Moreover the rites and prayers of the Eu- 
charistic Sacrifice signify and show no less clearly 
that the oblation of the Victim is made by the 
priests in company with the people.” ? Such a 
communal sense is also described by St. Ambrose 
when he says: “The Church is a sort of personifi- 
cation of justice. She has rights common to all. 
She prays in common, works in common, suffers 
in common.” *® The liturgy, then, was considered 
to be what in fact it was—“the public worship of 
the Mystical Body of Christ in the entirety of its 
Head and members.” 4 

When Christianity made its appearance in Pal- 
estine, the people were not racially homogeneous. 
Depending upon the locality, either Aramaic (a 
northwest Semitic Dialect), Greek, or Latin were 
the spoken languages, although Hebrew had been 
retained for limited usage.® 

For many years, the question of the languages 
used in the ancient liturgy did not raise any great 
difficulty. The Apostles and their first successors 
celebrated the liturgy in the language of the faith- 
ful, that is to say, in the language that they used to 
instruct the people. Since their preaching did not 
extend beyond the limits of the countries where 
these languages were spoken, we may conclude 
that the liturgical language and the vernacular 
were the same.® 

Aramaic™ was the usual language of the Jewish 
nation during the time of Christ, and it is certain 
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that the Apostles and the community of the early 
Christians in Jerusalem celebrated the liturgy in 
the national Aramaic tongue.® However, there is 
no doubt but that in the first three centuries of the 
primitive Church Greek stood in the foreground. 

Although the Roman Empire embraced the en- 
tire civilized world, Greece had made its own con- 
quest through tradition, culture, and language. 
There was hardly any town of importance in the 
West in which the Greek tongue was not in every- 
day use.® Cicero at one point lamented: 


If anyone thinks that less fruit of glory is obtained 
from the Greek verses, rather than the Latin, he very 
seriously errs, because they are read in the Greek by 
almost all peoples; whereas the Latin is certainly con- 
fined to its own narrow limits.!° 


After his time, Greek had become to an increasing 
degree the cosmopolitan and international lan- 
guage. 

It was among nations either of Greek descent or 
those which had been Hellenized by the conquest 
of Alexander that Christianity was promulgated 
and made its first converts. Since the Christian 
- message was destined to be universal, it was there- 
fore proper that the universal language of the time 
(the Koiné Greek) be used as the medium of its 
promulgation. This explains why all the books of 
the New Testament were written in Greek, ex- 
cept St. Matthew’s Gospel; why Paul wrote his 
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Epistle to the Romans in Greek, and Mark wrote 
down the preaching of Peter at Rome in the Greek 
language. St. Jerome, writing to Pope Damasus 
(366-384) after having been commissioned by him 
to revise the old Latin text of the Gospels accord- 
ing to the Greek, quite clearly states: “Speaking 
of the New Testament, there is no doubt that it 
was written in Greek, except St. Matthew, who 
first wrote the Gospel of Christ in Judea in He- 
brew.” 1+ Forming a part of the early Christian 
liturgy (and of private reading), it would neces- 
sarily follow that the Scriptures be written in a 
language known to the common people.” The 
language of the liturgy was the language of the 
Scriptures. The primitive liturgical service }* con- 
sisted of: 1) reading of the Scriptures; 2) an ex- 
planation or instruction on them; 3) community 
prayers; 4) Consecration and Communion. The 
reading and explanation of these parts could only 
have been presented in the Greek language, since 
Greek was then the oecumenical language of Chris- 
tianity until the second half of the second cen- 
tury.1* 

Among the Apostolic Fathers whose writings are 
in Greek, we mention Pope St. Clement of Rome 
(92-101), who is listed by St. Irenaeus as the third 
successor to St. Peter.1® His first authentic letter, 
addressed about the year 96 to the Church of 
Corinth and in the name of the Roman Church, 
has great significance for us. Eusebius 1® mentions 
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a letter of Bishop Dionysius of Corinth, addressed 
to Pope Soter (166-175), wherein he calls attention 
to the fact that St. Clement’s Epistle is read in the 
public services even from the earliest times. ““To- 
day,” he says, ‘we have commemorated the Lord’s 
holy day, in which we have read your letter. In 
reading which, we shall always have our minds 
stored with admonition, as we shall, also, from that 
written to us before by Clement.” And this prac- 
tice was not restricted to Corinth alone, as Eusebius 
records elsewhere: 


... and it is entirely remarkable, that he wrote in the 
name of the Church at Rome, to that of Corinth, at 
the time when a grave dissension had arisen amongst 
them. This we know to have been publicly read for 
common benefit, in most of the Churches both in for- 
mer times and in our own.}? 


From this evidence, therefore, we must conclude 
that since Clement’s letter was written in Greek, 
and since it was the custom to read it in the pub- 
lic worship at Corinth, Rome, and other places, 
the liturgical language must have been Greek in 
all these places. 

Another Roman document of the first half of 
the second century which illustrates the language 
of the Roman liturgy is The Shepherd of Hermas. 
The Muratorian Fragment refers to Hermas as the 
brother of Pius I, who reigned from about 140- 
150. Eusebius tells us 8 that, though it was not 
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considered canonical, yet The Shepherd was read 
publicly in the Churches: 


Since Paul the Apostle, in those greetings read at the 
end of the Epistle to the Romans, mentions Hermas 
among others, to whom is attributed that book en- 
titled ‘“‘pastor,” which some have called into doubt. 

. Whence, we find it read publicly in churches, and 
that certain of the most ancient writers have used its 
testimony. 


Besides, in the third vision (Vis. III, 8, 10-11) 
Hermas is given the precise task to make known 
his work to others: 


But observe that it is not for your own sake only that 
these revelations have been made to you, but they 
have been given you that you may show them to all. 
For after three days—this you will take care to remem- 
ber—I command you to speak all the words iteg) I 
am to say to you into the ears of the saints.19 


Thus, it must be concluded that, since The Shep- 
herd of Hermas was written in Greek and was 
read in public, the liturgical language must have 
been Greek. 

It is to St. Justin (ca. 150) we now turn as one 
of the noblest personalities of early Christian 
literature, and a renowned witness of the Roman 
liturgy in the Greek language. Born in the East, 
Justin made several journeys to Rome where he 
founded a school and where he was martyred. 
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In a defense of the harmless nature of the 
Christian Assemblies in his first Apology, which 
he addressed to the ‘Emperor and the holy Senate 
and the whole Roman people,” he has given to 
posterity a good idea of the liturgy and language 
used in Rome toward the middle of the second 
century, before regional differences arose.2° We 
may conclude that Greek was the language of the 
liturgy from the fact that the community to which 
Justin belonged consisted almost exclusively of 
Orientals and from his own works which were 
written in Greek.”? 

About the year 215, when Rome began to reach 
the height of its power, and the Latin language 
began to make its appearance, Greek still main- 
tained its oecumenical position in the liturgy of 
Rome, as is evidenced in the so-called Egyptian 
Church Order, which has been proven definitely 
to be a Roman liturgical text, composed in the 
year 220 by St. Hippolytus, under the title Apos- 
tolic Tradition. 

From the texts of the prayers contained therein, 
especially the prayer for the consecration of 
bishops, which is preserved in its original as 
Baumstark has proven,?? one can conclude that 
Greek was the language of the liturgy at this time. 
As a champion of tradition and a rigid conserva- 
tive, Hippolytus was in nowise interested in offer- 
ing anything new to the faithful. Widespread and 
continued use points to the orthodoxy of his work. 
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In the circumstances in which it was issued, as a con- 
servative manifesto against contemporary innovations 
in the Roman Church, we must attach a great deal of 
weight to his claim that he is setting down customs 
which have been traditional at Rome, at least during 
his life time.2% 


Nor are we to overlook the fact that the lan- 
guage of the Christian community in Rome also 
appears to have been Greek during a considerable 
period of time. This is suggested by the inscrip- 
tions in. the Roman catacombs belonging to the 
first and second centuries. In the third century, 
we find one pontifical epitaph in Latin, that of 
Pope Cornelius (d. 253), whereas the inscriptions 
of his successors, Lucius (d. 254) and Eutychianus 
(d. 283), are in Greek. 

Although some would use the Latin inscription 
of Cornelius as proof that the Roman Church was 
predominantly Latin by the time of Pope Fabian 
(240-251), others seem to think that the Latin in- 
scription belongs to a later period, and hence can- 
not be used as an argument for the transition of 
the language. Though epigraphy does not offer 
clear evidence of a language change, it does show 
that the language of the Christian community 
toward the middle of the third century was Greek, 
and that it was still in use at this time. 

Further evidence can be found in the very 
names of the pontiffs who occupied the throne of 
Peter. From Irenaeus’ list 24 we learn that, during 
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the first and second centuries, of fourteen Popes, 
ten had Greek names. The four who had Latin 
names were Clement, Victor, Sixtus, and Pius. Of 
the fourteen Popes of the third century, seven 
Greek names appear. Of the eleven Popes of the 
fourth century, one name is Greek. 

And does not our present-day Latin testify to 
the older oecumenical Greek by the presence of 
countless Greek loanwords? For example: epis- 
copus, presbyter, diaconus, ecclesia, basilica, 
crypta, catacumba, dioecesis, catechumenus, ana- 
choreta, etc. 

Of course, there were also Latin-speaking Chris- 
tians who only had a slight acquaintance with 
Greek, or none at all. As their numbers increased, 
a Latinized-Christian community developed, which 
before the middle of the second century held a 
conspicuous position in the Roman community. 
Since the Scriptures played such a vital role in 
public worship and in private devotion, a Latin 
translation of the Sacred Books became a necessity 
for their understanding.*5 

We must turn to the old Latin translation of the 
Sacred Books in order to see the beginnings of this 
change of language in the liturgy. ‘““Many archeo- 
logical discoveries have shown, in effect, that the 
first attempts at a translation of the Scriptures into 
the diverse tongues of the Christian world, had 
precisely a liturgical aim.” 76 

The appearance of these versions of the Bible 
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was, without doubt, a decisive factor in the forma- 
tion of the Christian Latin language. Their au- 
thors, neither literary nor learned, had only one 
purpose in mind—namely, to supply their brethren 
with a means of reading the Scriptures. Uncon- 
cerned with a display of classical rules or expres- 
sions, in their limited Christian vocabulary, they 
translated as literally as possible, by adopting 
familiar and popular words and _ expressions 
(much to the chagrin of grammarians). When 
Latin words failed them, they did not hesitate to 
transliterate the Greek formulas, thereby not only 
preserving but adding to the crudity and vulgar- 
isms of the Septuagint and the New ‘Testament. 

Christians were often criticized by the pagans 
for such translations—for the “barbarisms and 
solecisms” abounding in their sacred books. How- 
ever, the Christian replied that such criticism was 
childish, for many excellent fruits are born by 
thorny plants, and that grammatical blunders do 
not prevent the truth from being the truth.?’ 
They realized the necessity of exactitude and 
literalness in their translations. ‘Tertullian ** calls 
attention to the mistake which the translators 
made who substituted for the word “Spiritus” in 
Genesis 2,7, the word “afflatus’—thereby affording 
the heretics an opportunity to attribute the sins of 
men to the “Spirit” of God. In this instance, we 
also find proof that Tertullian was in possession of 
one or more Latin versions of the Bible, either in 
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part or complete, at this early date—the end of the 
second century. This is further substantiated by 
the Acis of the Scillitan Martyrs which exists in a 
Latin text generally accepted as genuine.”® From 
this evidence, we may conclude that a Latin ver- 
sion (or versions) of the Bible existed early in the 
second century. As a matter of fact, St. Augustine 
knew of many early translations. Saint Jerome 
reveals his familiarity with these versions in a 
letter to Pope Damasus: “If we are told we must 
trust the Latin copies, then let the people tell us 
which ones, for there are almost as many different 
versions as copies.” 34 

But where did this Latin version of the Bible 
originate? Though scholars admit that its origin 
is obscure, testimony seems to indicate its begin- 
nings in Africa. ‘There is no doubt that when the 
first Apostles evangelized Africa, since they spoke 
in Greek, they addressed themselves first of all to 
the Hellenists of Carthage and the coastal towns. 
However, contrary to expectation, Hellenism did 
not greatly influence this region of the Empire. 
The national language of Africa (properly so- 
called) was Punic. But here, too, its influence was 
scarcely noticeable. Augustine, quoting a Punic 
proverb, thinks it necessary to translate it into 
Latin—‘‘because you are all not acquainted with 
Punic.” 32 With the expansion of Christianity, 
Latin culture began to dominate the scene, with 
the result that, by the end of the second century, 
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the Church in Africa adopted Latin in preference 
to Greek. It was in this setting, that the first Latin 
version of the Bible saw its beginning. The con- 
clusion, therefore, seems obvious, that Africa was 
the first country to possess a Latin liturgy, which 
would soon spread throughout the West and 
eventually obtain definitive adoption by the 
Roman Church. Rome, however, was still using 
Greek as a liturgical language, as Justin and 
Hippolytus indicate. 

Tertullian, Cyprian, and Augustine are the 
three principal informants regarding the African 
liturgy of the second, third, and fourth centuries. 

In ‘Tertullian’s detailed descriptions of the 
Christian gatherings, of attitude in prayer, of 
feasts and celebrations, one finds citations or allu- 
sions to the texts used at the time. The words 
Hoc est Corpus meum in their obviously conse- 
cratory power are described.** The Trisagion to 
be sung during solemn Mass is also insinuated.*4 
Reference to the “Pater Noster’ as a conclusion 
to the Canon of the Mass can be affirmed with even 
greater probability.®® 

The Latin character of the African Church can 
also be readily seen in Cyprian (d. 258). In his 
Epistle 37, he asserts that the priest at the Sacri- 
fice, together with those present, recited a prayer.*® 
And at the Preface, the priest said: “Sursum 
Corda.” Whereupon the people responded, “Ha- 
bemus ad Dominum.” 3" Though Punic was the 
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native language of the country, it is clear that the 
liturgy was celebrated in Latin.%8 

St. Augustine also speaks of the continuation of 
the Preface in De Dono Perseverantiae 13.*® If this 
is true of the Preface of the liturgy in Africa, it 
must also apply to the entire liturgy—namely, that 
it was read in Latin. 

In his preaching at Hippo, Augustine surely as- 
sumes that his congregation all spoke Latin; *° that 
some at least did not understand the native 
Punic.*! In his Epistle 84 ad Novatum * the uni- 
versal use of Latin is made quite clear. He tells us 
of himself that he had learned Latin in the nur- 
sery and contrasts the ease with which he acquired 
this to the difficulty he experienced in learning 
Greek.** 

As Rome expanded her conquests, the Latin 
language spread among the subject races. For ex- 
ample, in Gaul (where Christianity had first been 
preached in Greek), there is found a Romanization 
of customs and language which made its character 
towards the end of the second century more Latin 
than Greek. And everywhere else—the northern 
part of Gaul, Spain, Britain—the same Latiniza- 
tion is to be seen. It seems that Latin was also 
spoken in Dalmatia, where Jerome was born, since 
he regards it as his native tongue, though he com- 
plains he never heard it in its purity while he was 
living in the East.*# 

With the progressive “Romanization” and con- 
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version of the races of the West, the influence of 
the Greek culture is gradually dethroned. H. Lietz- 
man agrees with Jungmann and Klauser in stat- 
ing: “Greek lasted up until the middle of the third 
century, when the Roman Christians had made 
Latin their popular language and readily adopted 
it into the Roman culture.” * The official corre- 
spondence of the Roman Church and other liter- 
ary works now began to appear in Latin. 

The first theologian to use Latin was the am- 
bitious priest, Novatian, ‘‘a man of extensive learn- 
ing, a trained philosopher, and an elegant stylist.” 
His masterly treatise, De Trinitate, represents the 
first major theological work in Latin—probably 
written in Rome before the year 250 a.p. 

Of his many works listed by Saint Jerome, there 
were two letters not numbered in this compila- 
tion “6—nos. 30 and 36. ‘These were sent to Carth- 
age during the vacancy of the Holy See and are 
contained in the Cyprianic collection,*’ together 
with encyclicals which he sent to the Bishops of 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Carthage, after he had 
usurped the Holy See.*® Certainly, he possessed a 
knowledge of Greek; yet he wrote in Latin. ‘The 
only explanation is the fact that the Roman con- 
gregation had already undergone a cultural trans- 
ition, which is likewise evident in the Latin 
(though barbaric) of the Roman clergy in their 
letters to Cyprian.*® ‘Their purpose required that 
this correspondence be written in a language un- 
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derstood by the people. It must logically be pre- 
sumed that the Christian community was there- 
fore accustomed to Latin, that the Christian 
community was no longer using Greek to any ex- 
tent at this time. 

Further indications of a transition are to be 
found in the seven Latin letters which Pope Cor- 
nelius (251-252) wrote to Cyprian. Two (49 and 
50) have been preserved, although we know that 
he wrote three letters in Greek to Bishop Fabius 
of Antioch. Fragments of this third letter are given 
in Eusebius.®! We also possess a Latin letter writ- 
ten by Pope Stephen (254-257) to Cyprian.* 

From this period until the middle of the fourth 
century, there is nothing of any literary impor- 
tance in Greek or Latin in the Roman Christian 
community. There was some minor literature in 
both languages, but no major work appeared. 
When literary activity was revived later in the 
fourth century, Greek is no longer represented. 

A parallel case is to be seen in the sepulchral 
inscriptions in Rome. A numerical comparison of 
the Latin and Greek inscriptions points to this 
same transition. We find that in the third cen- 
tury the Greek and Latin inscriptions are numeri- 
cally about the same. In the fourth century, Greek 
inscriptions become scarcer and after the fourth 
century they gradually disappear. 

During the ensuing years, the gulf between the 
language of the liturgy and the language of the 
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people widened. (The further extension of the 
mission fields from the Mediterranean had also 
witnessed the introduction of other languages in 
the East.) With a decline in the knowledge of 
Greek, the Roman congregation found itself in a 
serious dilemma, and a difficult problem presented 
itself to the authorities of the Church: ‘‘whether 
the liturgy should follow the change in language, 
or whether a distinction should be made between 
the language of the Liturgy and the language of 
the people. Should the Greek be abandoned alto- 
gether?” 

There is evidence that a minor order of “‘Inter- 
preters’’ was instituted in the ancient Church. The 
oldest sacramentary of the Egyptian Church (325) 
—Euchologium Serapionis—refers to these “Inter- 
preters”: “We pray also for subdeacons and lectors 
and interpreters. ...’ 53 St. Procopius held three 
offices in the church at Scythopolis: first, that of 
reading; second, that of interpreting Syriac; third, 
that of exorcist.54 The Peregrinatio Aetheriae (380) 
describes in interesting detail the office of “‘Inter- 
preter’ in the Orient.®> However, this practice was 
restricted solely to the East. The sources present 
no evidence that the West solved the problem of 
languages by employing the services of “Interpre- 
ters.” It is true that tradition refers to St. Mark as 
an “Interpreter” for St. Peter, and St. Luke as an 
“Interpreter” for St. Paul. The title and function 
of this office meant simply that they committed to 
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/ writing the substance of the preaching of the 


Apostles. In nowise did they translate languages 
for the benefit of the hearers. Instead, as the lan- 
guage of the people and the language of the lit- 
urgy drifted farther and farther apart, the West 


made a decision which proved far more drastic and 


challenging in its consequences. 

A number of years (at least 120) elapsed from 
the time when Greek had ceased quite generally 
to be a language understood by the increasing 
number of Latin-speaking Christians to the time 
when Latin first began to appear in our liturgy. 
Professor Klauser,** in his scholarly treatment of 
this Latinization of the Roman liturgy, gives us 
the following reasons why the transition took place 
so late: conservatism is characteristic of all the 
liturgies, but especially of the Roman liturgy. In 
Roman tradition, there was a great “hankering” 
for archaic cult-forms, in which prayers, even for 
the priests themselves, would be incomprehensible. 
One need only recall the rites and hymns com- 
posed by the heathen Arval Brethren, which go 
back to the earliest times, and are expressed in a 
language just as unintelligible to the members of 
the sect, as to ourselves today.*’ Then too, fidelity 
to Apostolic tradition was synonymous with a sense 
of “‘changelessness.” The Greek language was re- 
garded as an untouchable heritage. Therefore, a 
transition might well endanger the unity of sancta 
mater Ecclesia. Nor was it suprising that the new 
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converts from pagan mystery cults did not see in 
Christian dogma, a religion too much in opposi- 
tion to these cults. Their leaning towards the 
mystertous was widespread, and they would be just 
as happy to accept a language which was incom- 
prehensible. St. Ambrose rightly observed that 
“the light of history more easily floods the soul 
when it is unaware of what is happening, than 
when it has been previously instructed in it.” °° 
Mohrmann *® adds another reason—namely, the 
fact that the time was not yet ripe for a transition, 
because Latin style had not yet sufficiently de- 
veloped the sacral nature characteristic of Roman 
tradition. 

With due consideration for all these problems, 
Greek in the liturgy nevertheless ceded definitely 
to Latin in the fourth century, because Latin was 
then the common language of the people. This 
evolution was accomplished in the course of two 
centuries—from the beginning of the third to the 
end of the fourth century. In the present state of 
our knowledge there is no way of knowing the 
exact moment of this transition, for the key to the 
solution is to be found in the origin of the Latin 
Canon of the Mass, concerning which many 
theories have been proposed. However, the date of 
the definite shift is usually based upon two con- 
temporary authors (who lived fifteen years apart); 
one attests to the use of the Greek language still 
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prevalent in Rome, and the other, verifies an al- 
ready consecrated use of Latin. 

We have already seen in the Apostolic Tradi- 
tion of Hippolytus concrete evidence of the fact 
that the Liturgy was celebrated in Greek in the 
first part of the third century. Approximately one 
hundred years later, Marius Victorinus (an African 
who was converted in Rome about 355) wrote his 
Adversus Arianos 2, 8, in Latin (ca. 360), in which 
he treats of the Nicean formula of the consub- 
stantiality of Christ with the Father. In this writ- 
ing he quotes a passage of the Roman Canon of 
the Mass, and in so doing, quotes a Greek text. 
Klauser compares this quotation with that of an 
unknown Roman author (referred to as pseudo- 
Augustinus) who, in his Quaestiones Veteris et 
Novi Testamenti (written between 374 and 382), 
quotes the Latin words: “swmmus sacerdos’” of the 
Roman Canon.®! 

Although these fragments enable us to construct 
the ancient Roman Canon of the Mass, they are of 
even greater importance for the establishment of 
the date of this language transition. 

With Klauser, we can justifiably conclude: if 
Victorinus cites a Greek text of the Canon of the 
Mass in 360, and if the author of the Quaestiones 
uses the Latin in citing a text between 374 and 
382, there is only one explanation for this re- 
markable fact—the Greek liturgical language in 
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Rome was officially abandoned and the Latin was 
introduced into the most important part of the 
Roman Mass between the years 360 and 382. Since 
the Pontificate of Pope Damasus falls within this 
period, the initiative for this change in language 
in Rome is to be attributed to him. Furthermore, 
his extraordinary energy, progressiveness, and bold 
personality, which made him responsible more 
than any of his predecessors for the revolutionary 
translation of the Vulgate, further substantiates 
our conclusion that it was Damasus who made the 
language of Rome the language of the liturgy. 

Dom Odo Casel, a Benedictine monk of Maria 
Laach, has made a significant contribution which 
seems to confirm this inference. ‘Though his claims 
have been challenged by some authors, this writer 
feels that there is weighty authority to support his 
conclusion. 

Apart from the Apostolic Tradition of Hip- 
polytus, we find few or no further citations of the 
Roman liturgy until the end of the fourth cen- 
tury. Then for the first time, we find testimony to 
the essential forms of the Latin Canon in the 
fourth chapter of a treatise entitled De Sacra- 
mentis (written about 378), which is authorita- 
tively considered to be the work of St. Ambrose. 
Klauser ®* bases the testimony for Ambrosian au- 
thorship of this work on the use of the word 
rationabilis in the treatise, which Dom Casel has 
corroborated to be actually a usuage peculiar to 
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Ambrose.® Casel’s examination of the word in 
Leo I and Gregory I, and Klauser’s further study 
of the use of the word rationabilis from the The- 
saurus Linguae Latinae, establishes the fact that 
Casel’s thesis preserves the usage found among the 
few Roman authors of the fourth century. The use 
of the word is not Roman, but Milanese, a pecu- 
liarity of St. Ambrose. 

Hence, it can be accepted that the Latin Canon 
was the work not of a Roman bishop but of a 
Milanese. Though the official introduction of 
Latin took place under Damasus, it, nevertheless, 
originated in Milan. Perhaps Ambrose himself 
was the author. Therefore, the transition of the 
liturgical language from Greek to Latin took 
place not in Rome, but in Milan. 

Thus do we see that the language of the people 
found a place in the liturgy of the West. This 
tradition continued for a number of years. Jung- 
mann,®* in speaking of the Stational Churches in 
the seventh century, remarks: “Prayer and song 


still sound in the language of the masses. .. .”” He 
adds: 


Latin for more than a thousand years remained for 
the nations of the West not only the language of litera- 
ture but also of communication among the educated 
classes, and it was the obvious language in all the 
Assemblies and Councils of the Church . .. for this 
reason, it could also continue to be the language of 
the liturgy. 
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However, we should not overlook the fact that 
the collapse of the Roman Empire and the migra- 
tion of nations in the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury saw the first beginnings of change. During the 
invasion of Italy by the Longobards, their idiom 
became mixed with the Latin, so that a new speech 
was formed. The same fate befell the Latin lan- 
guage in Gaul, Spain, and Lusitania, where the 
migrating peoples formed from it and their own 
tongue the dialects which came to prevail. Conse- 
quently, the cleavage between the liturgical and 
the colloquial language gradually widened. 

With the evangelization of the British Isles (be- 
gun in 596) and of Germany in the seventh and 
eight centuries, the language problem again began 
to appear. Yet, it is clear in the Middle Ages that 
the question of vernacular languages not only did 
not arise, but could not have arisen. For a number 
of years, vernacular languages did not exist. There 
were only a number of dialects, which were not 
sufficiently widespread for use as a_ liturgical 
language, nor were they capable of expressing the 
content of the liturgy. The entire cultural and 
religious unity of the West was based on Latin. 
Latin remained the general language for the edu- 
cated people throughout the West for a long time. 
It remained as well the language of the liturgy in 
the Western Church. When the language of the 
people began to build up a literature, Latin, al- 
ready sanctified by tradition, could no longer be 
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superseded by any other language. A language 
venerable by long use is not easily modified or 
replaced. “It was not before the end of the 
fifteenth century and, in some regions hardly then, 
that vernacular languages first became capable of 
being instruments for vernacular liturgies.” 

However, long before we begin to hear major 
rumblings of dissatisfaction by those who wished 
to substitute the popular languages of the people 
for Latin, Mother Church already set a precedent 
by making an exception for the Slavic races in the 
ninth century. 

We shall, therefore, consider in our next chap- 
ter the Church’s tendency to introduce into the 
liturgy, a language better known to the people. 
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nowhere indicates that he intended to give a new 
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sion, that in its Biblical context, logtkos and pneu- 
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matikos are virtually synonymous. The meaning of 
logtkos is not rational, but practically “spiritual and 
immaterial.” In addition, one should remember that 
logikos and pneumatikos are not only opposed to ma- 
terial, but also to “literal.” 

64 J. Jungmann, op. cit., I, 73. 
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2 lagolitic As a Liturgical 
Language 


ALTHOUGH Latin prevails in the West as a unified 
liturgical language, in the face of certain circum- 
stances the Roman Church has made exceptions to 
provide a language in the liturgy more familiar to 
the people. In so doing, it follows (as is always the 
case) a discipline best suited to the salvation of 
souls. In Chapters IJ, III, and IV, we shall con- 
sider these exceptions in the Roman Rite.? 

It is in the ninth century, among the Slavic na- 
tions that we first find a departure from liturgical 
Latin in divine worship. 

After the peoples of Greater Moravia and Pan- 
nonia (Croatia) had been converted by German 
missionaries in the year 863, they requested of the 
Byzantine Emperor, Michael III, that priests ad- 
minister to them in their own language. ‘wo 
monks of the Order of St. Basil—Sts. Cyril (bap- 
tized ‘“‘Constantine’’) and Methodius—were sent to 
them. Both were well qualified for their mission, 
for they already had previous missionary experi- 
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ence and a knowledge of at least one Slavonic 
dialect. 

Finding the people illiterate but well-disposed, 
they began immediately to translate the Gospels 
and some liturgical formulae into their language. 
To facilitate these translations, it is claimed by 
some * that Cyril invented an alphabet which very 
well represented the pronunciations (sounds) of 
the Slavic, and which, since the fourteenth century, 
became known as “Glagolitic.” ? According to his- 
torians, it is also probable that Cyril and 
Methodius gave their neophytes the Byzantine 
liturgy. They took the Rite known as the Liturgy 
of St. Peter (a shortened form of the Liturgy of 
St. John Chrysostom in which prayers have been 
literally inserted from the Roman Mass—princi- 
pally the Canon) and translated this from the 
Greek into Slavonic. News of the many conversions 
and the method used by them reached Rome.‘ In 
867, Pope Nicholas I (858-867) expressed a desire 
to see these missionaries and invited them to come 
to Rome.® It is believed that the Pontiff used this 
opportunity to inform Cyril and Methodius that 
these newly evangelized countries were under the 
direct jurisdiction of the Western Patriarchate; 
and hence, it was Rome that had the right to or- 
ganize and direct the new diocese. 

When they finally arrived in Rome, they were 
informed that Pope Nicholas I had died. However, 
Pope Adrian II (867-872), his successor, welcomed 
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the missionaries kindly, and not only permitted 
them to celebrate the liturgy in Slavic in the 
Church of St. Peter, St. Mary Major, St. Petro- 
nilla, and St. Andrew, but also conferred the 
episcopacy upon Methodius, and commissioned 
him to return to his mission in 869 with a letter 
commending his work: 


Not from this pontifical throne alone have you re- 
quested a teacher, but likewise from the Orthodox 
Emperor Michael, who sent you the holy scholar 
Methodius and a colleague, since we were unable to 
do so. They, however, knowing the decision of the 
Apostolic See in your regard, did nothing illicit, but 
came to Us bearing relics of St. Clement. And We, 
thrice-gladdened, have decided . . . they should in- 
struct you, translating the books into your own lan- 
guage, as you have requested, together with the Mass, 
that is, both the Liturgy and Baptism, in full accord 
with all the precepts of the Church. .. . Do but pre- 
serve this one custom, however—in the Mass read the 
Epistle and Gospel first in Latin, and then in Slo- 
venian. Let those be cast forth from the fold who 
condemn this use of the vernacular.® 


It was while in Rome that Cyril also translated 
the Roman liturgy into Slavonic, and it was in 
Rome that he died on February 14, 869. 

Upon returning alone to his mission work, 
Methodius met with great opposition. Through the 
machinations of Svatapluk, Duke of Moravia (870- 
894) and nephew of the Duke Rastislav, he and 
his companions were cast into prison. The wide- 
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spread feeling that it was beneath the dignity of 
Christian worship and the holy Mysteries to cele- 
brate them in a “foreign tongue” had even in- 
fluenced the new Pope John VIII (872-882). There- 
fore, in 873, in a letter addressed to Paul, Bishop 
of Ancona, he forbade the liturgical use of the 
Slavonic language, though permitting its use in 
preaching: 


We also hear that you chant Mass in a foreign tongue, 
that is, in the Slavonic: whence, in our letters ad- 
dressed to Paul, the Bishop of Ancona, We had already 
prohibited you to celebrate solemn Mass in that tongue; 
but [that it should be sung] in Latin or Greek, as is 
done in the Church of God spread throughout the 
world and amongst all peoples. However, it is permis- 
sible to preach in the vernacular, since the Psalmist 
admonishes all people to praise the Lord, (Psalm 
cxvi), and the Apostle says: “Let all tongues confess 
the Lord Jesus in the glory of God the Father.” 
(Philip. II) 7 


During the interim, Rome had been totally un- 
aware of Methodius’ imprisonment. When the 
matter was finally made known, the Pope protested 
to the Germans and threatened to excommunicate 
the guilty parties if they did not repair the injury: 


To Paul, Bishop of Ancona... . In which he explains 
[Pope John VIII]. ... 3)... besides, if Alvinus with 
Hemericus should wish to come to an agreement with 
our Bishop Methodius, say to them: Without a ca- 
nonical sentence, you have condemned to prison, and 
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have afflicted with punishments, a bishop sent by the 
Apostolic See, separating him from the sacred minis- 
try, and keeping him from his See for three years. The 
Apostolic See proclaiming [in the meantime] by very 
many letters that were forwarded, how you have forced 
the same venerable man to cease from the sacred 
ministry which he undoubtedly, and without ques- 
tion, enjoys, and have thereby deprived him of per- 
forming his duty. . . . 5) He admonishes Paul: “do 
not use any occasion for an excuse, to prevent you or 
our brother Methodius, from appealing to Svatapluk. 
... But if they are unwilling, you shall excommuni- 
cate them, together with those who are in communion 
with them, until they amend what they have ad- 
mitted.” § 


Although liberated, Methodius nevertheless en- 
countered new difficulties. Since he had already 
received the approval of Pope Adrian II for the 
use of the Slavonic tongue in the liturgy, he did 
not believe it was necessary to modify this practice. 
His enemies, therefore, seized upon this oppor- 
tunity to denounce him to Rome as “obstinate’”’ 
and ‘‘guilty of heresy” since he suppressed (as it 
was alleged) the “filioque”’ in the Creed. Conse- 
quently, Pope John VIII ordered him to come to 
Rome in 879 to plead his case: 


To the Most Reverend Methodius, Archbishop of the 
Church of Pannonia. ... We have heard that you are 
not teaching those things which the Roman Church 
learned from the Prince of the Apostles himself, and 
which she daily preaches; as a consequence, you are 
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leading the people into error. Whence by these letters 
We command you—putting aside any occasion [for an 
excuse]—see to it that you come to Us presently, so that 
We may hear and learn from your own mouth, whether 
you hold and preach [those things] which you prom- 
ised the Holy Roman Church by your words and let- 
ters. We also hear that you chant Mass in a foreign 
tongue, that is, in the Slavonic. Whence, We have al- 
ready prohibited you with letters directed through 
Paul, Bishop of Ancona, not to celebrate Mass in that 
tongue, but [to celebrate it] either in Latin or Greek.® 


Methodius had no difficulty in justifying his 
cause. The Pope, therefore, confirmed him as 
Archbishop of Moravia, and in a letter addressed 
to Svatapluk, dated June 13, 880, he approved the 
use of the Slavonic language in the Mass for the 
future with one restriction—namely, that the 
Gospel be read first in Latin to attest to the unity 
of the Church: 


... Nor indeed is there anything against the doctrine 
of faith to chant Mass in the Slavonic tongue, or to 
read the holy Gospel or the sacred lessons of the New 
and Old Testament [in the Slavonic tongue], provided 
they are well translated and interpreted. [Nor is there 
any objection] to chanting all the other canonical 
hours, because He who made the three principal 
tongues, namely, Hebrew, Greek and Latin, likewise 
created all other tongues for His praise and glory. We 
command, nevertheless, that in all the Churches of 
your territory, the Gospel be read in Latin, because of 
the greater honor, and then afterwards, to use a Sla- 
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vonic translation for the benefit of the people who do 
not understand the Latin, as seems to be done in cer- 
tain churches. 


As fate would have it, however, a German Bene- 
dictine named Wiching (who was the instigator 
of the doubts upon the orthodoxy of Methodius, 
and who was responsible for reviving the old argu- 
ments against the use of the Slavonic in the liturgy) 
was consecrated as suffragan to Methodius by Pope 
John. Unknowingly, the Pontiff signed Methodius’ 
death-warrant, for Wiching was now more de- 
termined than ever to get rid of Methodius. 

Pope John VIII had declared his decisions in 
the aforementioned letter addressed to Svatapluk 
(which he gave to Methodius to deliver to him 
personally); he merely explained its contents to 
Methodius without ever giving it to him to read. 

After Methodius left Rome, Wiching lost no 
time in obtaining through corrupt secretaries a 
falsification of the pontifical letter addressed to 
the Moravian Prince. This forged letter?! now 
described Methodius as a perjurer, and denied him 
permission for the use of the Slavonic language in 
the liturgy. Wiching, also, was represented as being 
independent of Methodius’ jurisdiction, and was 
now responsible for carrying out the Pope’s in- 
structions. Svatapluk innocently fell into this trap 
by accepting the false letter. 

Greatly discouraged and hampered in his work, 
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Methodius wrote to Pope John. Though the letter 
is Not extant, an idea of its contents can be ascer- 
tained from the Pope’s reply to him on March 23, 
881. While the Pontiff is careful to speak in 
guarded terms—comprehensible only to those con- 
cerned in the case—it is nevertheless quite clear to 
those who knew the contents of the first authentic 
letter that the Pope never thought of rescinding 
this privilege; and at the same time, he wished to 
protect Methodius against the accusations brought 
against him: 


We are exceedingly pleased, in the same Lord, over 
your steadfastness in caring for your flock, and We 
render Him incessant thanks and praise without meas- 
ure. ... In His mercy, may He keep you safe from 
every danger. We have heard, however, through your 
letter of the sham trials to which you have been sub- 
jected, and of their outcome. You can gather the com- 
passion We feel for you from the fact that We have sent 
you forth as Our legate with the commission to follow 
the teaching of the holy Roman Church (as handed 
down by the approved tradition of the holy Fathers) 
and to teach both the Creed and the holy Faith... . 
And in Our Apostolic letter to the eminent Prince 
Svatapluk, which you say was delivered to him, We 
have indicated this very wish. To be sure, We have 
not addressed any other letter to him; nor have We 
enjoined one thing upon that bishop, either openly or 
otherwise, while directing you to do another. ... Let 
your fears be relieved, then. . . . With God as your 
Leader, you will be requited for whatever outrage has 
been committed against you; for whatever the above- 
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mentioned bishop has inflicted upon you in spite of 
his office. . . . With the help of God, We shall bring 
him to justice, and by Our own sentence put an end 
to his obstinacy. 


The charge of forgery and other accusations, 
however, did accomplish their purpose during the 
pontificate of Pope Stephen V (885-891).?8 

Although in good faith, the latter’s course of 
action was the very opposite of Pope John VIII. 
Through a peculiar set of circumstances, all the 
documents authorizing the use of the Slavonic 
language in the liturgy were removed from the 
Papal Regesta, whereas those that previously con- 
demned it remained. The enemies of Methodius 
seemed to have won their long battle. 

In 885, Pope Stephen addressed a letter to 
Svatapluk, in which he reproached Methodius for 
continuing the use of the Slavonic in the liturgy, 
and now prohibited its continuation under pain 
of excommunication. He did, however, allow the 
translation and explanation of the Epistle and | 
Gospel in Slavonic for the benefit of the illiterate: ‘ 


The Divine Office, however, and Sacred Mysteries, and 
solemn Mass which the same Methodius presumed to 
celebrate in the Slavonic tongue, notwithstanding the 
fact that he had sworn an oath on the tomb of St. 
Peter that he would not do that any more, We, in 
horror of his guilt of perjury, [decree] that under no 
circumstances henceforth shall this be presumed by 
anyone. For, by Our authority from God and by Our 
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Apostolic authority, We forbid this under pain of ex- 
communication; except that, for the edification of the 
ordinary people who do not understand [Latin], an 
explanation of the Gospel and Apostolic teachings 
[shall be given] by those conversant in the [Slavonic] 
language.1!4 


Still further prohibitions followed in the next 
centuries. In the Synod of Spalato (1070), where- 
in were assembled the Bishops of Dalmatia and 
Croatia, Pope Alexander II (1061-1073), through 
his legate, had declared that from then on the 
Holy Mysteries could no longer be celebrated in 
these provinces in the Slavonic tongue, but only 
in Latin and Greek: 


Thomas, Archdeacon of Spalato, in the history of the 
Salonitate Bishops, edited by John Lucius, chap. 16, 
during the time of Alexander II, narrates, that a 
Synod of all the prelates of Dalmatia and Croatia was 
assembled by the Legate of the Apostolic See, in which 
it was decreed, that no one shall presume in the fu- 
ture to celebrate the Divine Mysteries in the Slavonic 
tongue, except only in Latin and Greek.5 


Again, when requested by King Vratislaw of 
Bohemia to accord his people the same dispensa- 
tion granted by Pope John VIII, Pope St. Gregory 
VII (1073-1085), forbade in 1080 the use of 
Slavonic: 


Since thy Nobility has asked that We assent to your 
celebrating the Divine Offices in the Slavonic tongue, 
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know that We cannot favor this, thy petition, under 
any circumstances. Whence, lest it be done, by the 
authority of St. Peter, We prohibit it, and We com- 
mand for the honor of the Omnipotent God, to resist 
with all your power [such] vain presumption.1¢ 


‘This suppression of the Slavonic language in the 
liturgy was short-lived. In 1248, Pope Innocent IV 
(1243-1254), at the request of Philip, Bishop of 
Segna, authorized the use of Slavonic for those 
places where it was still in use, on the condition 
that the Slavic text (which at that time was 
thought to have been composed by St. Jerome) 
agree with the Latin text of the Roman liturgical 
books: 


Thy petition, directed to Us, observed that in Slavonia 
there is a special tongue which the clergy of that land, 
being of the opinion that it comes from St. Jerome, 
use in the celebration of the Divine Mysteries. Whence, 
since in effect you conform to them and imitate the 
custom of the land in which you officiate as Bishop, 
as a supplicant, you ask for permission from Us to 
celebrate the Divine Mysteries according to the afore- 
said tongue. We, therefore, attending to the matter of 
language in those parts where the aforesaid rites are 
carried out according to that custom, concede at pre- 
sent the authority sought for in the petition, provided 
that the meaning remains intact, despite the variety 
of languages." 


This faculty, according to some Canonists, in- 
directly and implicitly acknowledged and ap- 
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proved the Roman-Slavonic liturgy. The territory 
to which this favor was granted included Croatia, 
with all the lands of the Croatians where the 
Roman-Slavonic liturgy had come into use, i.e., 
Istria, Croatia properly speaking, Dalmatia, 
Slavonia, and Bosnia. 

When the first Missals printed in the Old 
Slavonic (1483) were out of print, a new edition of 
the Glagolitic Missal and other liturgical books 
appeared in 1631 with the approbation of Pope 
Urban VIII (1623-1644), for the use of those 
churches ‘‘where up to the present (the sacred 
mysteries) were celebrated in the aforesaid 
tongue.” 18 ‘This accorded final and definitive ap- 
proval for the use of the Slavonic in the public 
worship of the Western rites. 

In a new edition of these same books, published 
in 1754, Pope Benedict XIV (1740-1758) declared 
these as authentic for those ‘‘who profess the Slavic- 
Latin Rite.” 1® And again, Pope Pius VI (1775- 
1799) in 1791 confirmed this privilege: “Of Our 
own initiative and with certain knowledge and 
mature deliberation and with the authority of the 
Apostolic See, We confirm and approve.” 7° 

Further authorization for the use of the Slavonic 
was solemnly declared in the encyclical letter of 
Pope Leo XIII (1878-1903), Grande Munus, issued 
on September 30, 1880: 


It seems an opportunity has been offered to Us of 
aiding the people of Slavonia, of whose well-being We 
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are very solicitous. Hence, at Rome, there is in use 
the Slavonic tongue in praying to God, and in this 
year is completed the tenth century since John VIII, 
the Supreme Pontiff wrote as follows to Svatapluk, 
the Prince of Moravia: “We rightly praise the Slavonic 
tongues . .. in which due praises resound to the 
honor of God, and We command that the praise and 
works of our Lord Christ be announced in the same 
tongue.” Nor indeed is there anything against faith or 
doctrine either to chant Mass in the same Slavonic 
tongue, or to read in a translation well done and in- 
terpreted, the Holy Gospel or the divine lessons of the 
Old and New Testament, and to chant all the other 
canonical hours, which custom, after many instances, 
Benedict XIV sanctioned by Apostolic Letters dated 
August, 1754.21 


During the ensuing years, the resolution of 
doubts, issued by the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, corroborated the juridical foundation of the 
Slavic-Roman liturgy. 

In a decree dated February 13, 1892,?? it was 
prescribed that, a) only the old Slavic can be used, 
and by no means the modern or popular language 
known as “‘Schiavetto.” b) Masses cannot be read or 
sung partially in Latin and Slavic; though it is per- 
missible, where the Slavic is in vogue, to sing the 
Epistle and Gospel in Latin, and then in Paleo- 
slavic. Both these resolutions repeat the norms of 
Pope Benedict XIV in the Apostolic Constitution, 
Ex Pastorali Munere of August 26, 1754.73 c) Priests 
who have the right to celebrate the liturgy in 
Slavic not only must use the Slavic, but if they are 
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in Churches where Latin is used, they must cele- 
brate the liturgy in Latin. The same thing is to 
be said of priests who celebrate in Latin when they 
administer in churches where the Slavic tongue 
has been legitimately established. 

In fourteen resolutions passed on August 5, 
1898,* the Sacred Congregation resolved the prob- 
lem of the nature and legitimate use as well as the 
limits for the use of the Slavonic language in the 
liturgy. | 

On August 14, 1900,75 it declared that the 
privilege of the use of Paleoslavic does not become 
extinct in those churches where there was a non- 
voluntary interruption for the past thirty years 
due to external causes such as lack of Paleoslavic 
missals, or priests who lacked a knowledge of the 
language. 

Our modern-day discipline for the use of the 
Slavic-Roman liturgy is contained in a decree 
dated December 18, 1906,?@ which is enforced 
wherever the Paleoslavic language is in legitimate 
use. 

In Czechoslovakia, considerable use has been 
made of the vernacular from as early as the 
fifteenth century. Pope Benedict XV (1914-1922) 
legitimated the use of the Czech language in the 
liturgy on certain occasions. On the feast of SS. 
Cyril and Methodius, St. Wenceslaus, St. Ludmil, 
St. Procopius, and St. John Nepomucene, it was 
permitted to sing Mass in the Old Slavonic (at 
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these famous shrines), using missals printed with 
Glagolitic characters: 


Prague, June 9... . Monsignor Kordae, our Arch- 
bishop, received word today of the decree given by 
the Holy See granting the use of the Czecho-Slovakian 
language during the sacred functions and in deter- 
mined cases. Precisely, during the Missa Cantata, the 
chant of the Epistle and Gospel can also be repeated 
in the vernacular ... finally, on the feasts of SS. 
Cyril and Methodius, St. Wenceslaus, St. Ludmil, St. 
Procopius, and St. John Nepomucene, as well as the 
octaves, Mass can be sung in these national shrines in 
the Old Slavonic, using missals printed with Glago- 
litic characters and in accord with the Holy See.?? 


When the new country of Jugoslavia was 
created a request was made to the Holy See during 
a Bishops’ Conference at Zagreb, November 27- 
29, 1918, for the extension of the privilege to use 
Paleoslavic in the entire kingdom of Jugoslavia, 
and also permission was sought for the revision of 
the new Slavic-Roman missal, using Latin charac- 
ters. 

In 1925, the Holy See granted permission to 
celebrate a Missa Cantata in the Paleoslavic lan- 
suage in the entire kingdom of Jugoslavia on the 
feast of Sts. Cyril and Methodius (July 6). The 
missal underwent revision, but adopted this time 
Roman characters with special signs to express all 
the sounds of the Paleoslavic. It was published by 
the Vatican Press in 1927: 
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After consultation with the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, and in accordance with their judgment, there 
being nothing to prevent its being submitted for 
approbation of the Apostolic See, the same Arch- 
bishop of Zagreb and the others, petitioned our Most 
Holy Lord, Pope Pius XI, to deign to approve this 
new edition of the Roman-Slavonic missal, having 
been printed with Roman characters. Finally, His 
Holiness, kindly acceding to their petitions, approved 
the aforesaid edition, and willingly granted the use of 
it to all the clergy properly using the Slavonic tongue. 
March 9, 1927, by A. Card. Vico, Prefect of the 
LE Oa, 


The privilege of Paleoslavic was also extended 
to other places where there were large numbers 
of the Slavic races. Such is the case in Venice, 
where, since the fifteenth century, the national 
church of Sts. George and Tryphon has enjoyed 
this privilege.2® Pope Pius XII likewise renewed 
this privilege for the College of St. Jerome in 
Rome.*° 

Despite the stormy history of suppression and 
revival, the juridical foundation for the use of the 
Glagolitic as a liturgical language in the Roman 
Church stands as a well established fact today. 
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3. ous As a Liturgical 


Language 


OF great interest and importance is another per- 
mission granted by the Holy See for the use of 
the Chinese language in the liturgy. 

After the death of Genghis Khan (1227), the 
sreat Mongolian Empire which he had founded 
was divided into four parts, viz., Turkistan; the 
East or China (Cathay); the Southwest or Persia; 
and the Northwest, the kingdom of the Golden 
Horde, Kiptschak. 

When Kublai, the Great Khan, ruled as Em- 
peror of China, he was greatly impressed with 
stories he had heard from the travelling Venetian 
merchants—Maffeo and Nicolo Polo—about the 
Catholic Church and the Pope. In 1266, he there- 
fore begged them to request the Pope to send one 
hundred learned men to his country who might 
instruct his people. 

In the year 1289, Pope Nicholas IV (1288-1292), 
sent a Franciscan, John of Monte Corvino, as his 
Envoy to Persia, with instructions to proceed to 
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China. It was not until 1294, however, that he 
arrived at Peking (Kambalek), the residence of the 
Emperor, only to learn that Kublai had died 
shortly before. Timur (1294-1307), his grandson, 
received him graciously. Although the new Em- 
peror did not embrace the faith, he did not oppose 
it. Remaining in Peking, John immediately began 
his great work for souls. His letters reveal per- 
tinent facts about his mission activities. 

Within a short period of one year, he converted 
the Nestorian King George of Tenduk (a vassal 
State west of Peking) together with a large num- 
ber of his subjects: 


In this region there was a certain King George of the 
sect of the Nestorian Christians, who was of the noble 
family of the Great Khan. . .. During the first year 
after I came here, he became a follower of mine and 
was converted by me to the truth of the Catholic 
Faith. ... Nevertheless, he brought a large part of his 
people to the true Catholic faith.? 


Fully aware of the needs of such a mission, John 
lost no time in devoting himself to the study of 
the Mongolian language (Uigur Turkish), with 
the result, that he soon translated the New Testa- 
ment and the Psalms, and preached in the lan- 
guage of the people. “I have mastered the standard 
language and writings of the Tartars, and I have 
already translated into that very beautiful lan- 
guage and dialect the entire New Testament and 
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the Psalter. I write, read and preach [in the same 
language].” ? | 

One of the main features of his TESA 
ology was the use of solemn liturgical functions. 
For John recognized in the use of a vernacular 
liturgy a powerful instrument in winning souls to 
God. Furthermore, he planned, with the assistance | 
of King George (had he lived), to translate the 
entire Latin office into the vernacular, so that it 
could be sung throughout the Empire: “I planned 
with the aforesaid King George to translate the 
entire Latin Office, if he had lived, so that it 
could be sung in his Kingdom throughout the 
whole land.” 3 

His letters further reveal that, as soon as he had 
finished building a house in Peking, he ransomed 
one hundred and fifty heathen children, baptized 
them, and instructed them in the Roman Rite. He 
composed breviaries, psalters, and hymnals for 
them so that, together with eleven children who 
had already come to an understanding of the 
Office, they could-chant it as was the custom in the 
monasteries: 


I have ransomed 150 children of the pagans. ... I bap- 
tised them and instructed them in Latin and in our 
liturgy; and I composed for them psalters, with thirty 
hymnals and two breviaries. Thus, eleven children 
have already come to understand our Office; and they 
have choir and weekly devotions, just as is done in our 
monasteries.* 
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He noted that this chanting could be heard by 
the Emperor in his palace, and was greatly ad- 
mired by him and all the people: ‘““When we chant, 
the Lord Khan can hear our voices in his cham- 
bers, and is very pleased; and this remarkable fact 
was spread amongst all the people.” ® 

It was during the lifetime of King George, he 
tells us, that he also celebrated Mass in the royal 
chapel, according to the Roman Rite, and adopted 
the Mongolian language (in Vigurian script) for 
the words of the Canon and Preface: “While he 
was alive, I celebrated Mass in his church accord- 
ing to the Latin Rite, but read the words of the 
Canon and those of the Preface in their lan- 
guage.” ® 

There is no evidence of any written papal ap- 
probation for this use of the vernacular. We do 
know, however, that the Lateran Council of 1215 
had already allowed missionaries “to administer 
the ecclesiastical Sacraments, and to celebrate the 
divine functions according to the diversity of Rites 
and languages.” Besides, nowhere in history do 
we find any indication that the Holy See voiced 
an objection to John’s actions. On the contrary, 
if one were to seek an authoritative appraisal of 
his activity, it can be factually indicated in his 
appointment by Pope Clement V as first Arch- 
bishop of Peking with power that gave him free- 
dom of action and the authority of a Patriarch.’ 
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This, too, would surely seem to indicate at least 
tacit approval of such a liturgical usage. 

After more than two hundred years of forced 
interruption of missionary activity in China be- 
cause of the Black Death in Europe and the col- 
lapse of the Mongol Empire, the Jesuits established 
a permanent residence in 1583 and began the 
revival of Christianization inaugurated by the 
Franciscans. 

Since Europeans always lived in fear of being 
exiled from their mission posts, one of the objec- 
tives of the pioneer missionary, Fr. Matteo Ricci, 
S.J., was to stabilize his program of evangelization 
through the establishment of a native clergy. The 
succeeding years, however, proved to him and his 
successors that the greatest obstacle to such a reali- 
zation was the Latin language—so completely for- 
eign to the genius of the Chinese tongue. For this 
reason, like Sts. Cyril and Methodius and John of 
Monte Corvino before them, the Jesuits sought to 
obtain from Rome the necessary authorization for 
the use of the Chinese language in the liturgy. 

After the death of Fr. Ricci, the new Superior 
Fr. Longobardo sent Fr. ‘Trigault as his envoy to 
Rome, on February 13, 1613, to seek this permis- 
sion. Before approaching the Holy See, the matter 
was first discussed by the professors of the Roman 
College on January 6, 1615, and they showed 
themselves in favor of such a request. 
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A petition was finally drawn up and presented. 
to Pope Paul V (1605-1621). It sought permission 
to translate the Scriptures, Missal, Ritual, and 
Breviary into the Chinese language, and to allow 
its use in Divine Worship and in the administra- 
tion of the Sacraments. Though the exact text of 
the petition is unavailable, Trigault himself, in a 
letter dated February 7, 1615, explains its con- 
tents: 


I have requested two faculties from the Roma Curia, 
which up to the present have not been granted; 
namely, to celebrate [Mass] with covered head, and 
permission to use the Chinese tongue. The first, be- 
cause, for the Chinese, it is altogether impolite and 
horrible to go about with uncovered head, with the 
exception of those who are condemned to death, who 
go about with uncovered heads; the second request, 
because the Chinese are inept to speak or learn the 
Latin tongue. More arguments could be adduced for 
this, but it would be better to just listen at times.® 


On March 26, 1615, the matter was discussed by 
the Congregation of the Inquisition in the pres- 
ence of the Pope. Since Robert Bellarmine was 
present and spoke in its favor, the Congregation on 
the same day declared itself in favor of the peti- 
tion: 


His Holiness granted permission to the aforesaid 
fathers to translate the Sacred Bible into the Chinese 
tongue, not the common language, but the cultured 
one, and that, characteristic of authors; and to use the 
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Bible translated in this way; and at the same time, he 
orders that in the translation of the Bible, they use 
the utmost care and diligence, so that the translation 
may be faithful in the highest degree; furthermore, 
they may celebrate [Mass] in the same Chinese tongue, 
and the Canonical Hours, etc.® 


Finally, on June 27, 1615, in a brief, “Romanae 
Sedis Antistes,’ Pope Paul V granted permission 
to translate the Scriptures into Chinese, and he 
allowed Chinese priests the use of their own lan- 
guage in the Mass, in the recitation of the Brevi- 
ary, in the administration of the Sacraments, and 
in other liturgical functions. In all these cases, 
however, the Pope stipulated that only the cultural 
language, Mandarin (Wen-hua), could be em- 
ployed, and that the Roman Rite be retained: 


Likewise it is conceded to the aforesaid Regulars, that 
the Holy Bible be translated into the Chinese tongue, 
not however the vulgar tongue, but the cultured one, 
and that proper to authors, and to be translated in a 
way that the translation be faithful in the highest de- 
gree, and show the utmost care and diligence; further- 
more, for those persons of the Chinese nation who are 
converted to the Catholic faith, after they have been 
canonically promoted to sacred orders, having been 
found worthy and admitted by those having the au- 
thority,—they are empowered to celebrate the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, to recite the Canonical Hours 
and to administer and to carry out other ecclesiastical 
functions, in the cultured Chinese language and that 
proper to authors, and in accordance to the Rite, 
nevertheless, of the Roman Church.?° 
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As fate would have it, the missionaries were 
never able to take advantage of this privilege. 
Various explanations have been presented why 
this permission was never used. Fr. Dehaisnes and 
Fr. Pfister claim that the brief was never sent to 
China. Fr. Albizzi states that it was sent, but not 
given to the Jesuit Fathers. Among his reasons, he 
quotes Pope Benedict XIV who made the follow- 
ing observation: 


On the 25th day of January, 1615, the Supreme Pon- 
tiff, Paul V, decreed that it would be lawful for the 
Chinese to celebrate Mass and the Divine Office in 
the Chinese tongue; the brief was also forwarded but 
it was never handed over to the missionaries who had 
requested it.14 


De La Serviere !” is inclined to believe that the 
permission was revoked by Rome. 

Despite the number of theories advanced, the 
weightier opinion favors the explanation that a 
great protest arose on the part of some national- 
ities, as well as an outbreak of persecution. This 
was coupled with the fact that the Superiors of the 
Society foresaw the many difficulties which might 
arise from the use of such a concession and judged 
the time inopportune to effect the change. ‘The 
favor of the Holy See, however, expressed itself in 
another way in succeeding years. 

On September 9, 1659, in a brief, “Supra 
Cathedram Principis Apostolorum,’ Pope Alex- 
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ander VII (1655-1667) granted permission, for a 
period of seven years, to those Chinese candidates 
for the priesthood who could only read Latin but 
could not understand it, to substitute for the 
Breviary other prayers in their own vernacular: 


In order that the ordination of native priests in the 
aforesaid parts be realized more readily, and so that 
the Catholic faith, by the blessing of God, may be 
more deeply rooted there, We concede and grant with 
the authority and tenor of these present letters, to 
you, as Vicar Apostolic, and to the native faithful sub- 
ject to you for the time being, who do not understand 
the Latin language, but yet are not incapable of read- 
ing it both in the Canon of the Mass and the formulae 
of the Sacraments, the faculty for seven years, of pro- 
moting them to Sacred Orders—all things being ob- 
served—and to be freely [allowed] to administer in 
other functions; the faculty is also granted that in the 
recitation of the Divine Office, that is, the Canonical 
Hours, there may be a commutation to some other 
prayers of your choice and in their own language.?* 


The same Pope renewed this privilege on Sep- 
tember 20, 1660,14 February 4, 1664,1° March 13, 
1665.16 

In the year 1667, a second request for the use 
of the Chinese liturgical language was drawn up 
by a Belgian, Fr. F. De Rougemont, and presented 
to the Holy See in the name of the French Vicars 
Apostolic in China. The Holy See, however, ren- 
dered no decision in this case. 

In the meantime, Pope Clement IX (1667- 
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1669), on September 13, 1669,17 renewed the 
privilege granted by Pope Alexander VII regard- 
ing the substitution of vernacular prayers for the 
Breviary on behalf of candidates for the priest- 
hood. This same privilege was renewed by Pope 
Clement X (1670-1676) on December 23, 1673.38 

That the hope of using the privilege of Pope 
Paul V never waned was exemplified by the gi- 
gantic undertakings of Fr. Luigi Buglio. He wrote 
some eighty volumes of Apologetics in Chinese 
and translated parts I and III of the Summa 
Theologica together with the entire Roman Mis- 
sal (1670), a large part of the Breviary (1674), and 
the Roman Ritual (1675). It proved inevitable, 
therefore, that repeated requests would be made 
to Rome for this privilege during the course of 
succeeding centuries. 

In 1678, the Vice-provincial of China, Fr. Fer- 
dinand Verbiest, drew up a petition and presented 
it together with a copy of a Roman Missal, trans- 
lated and printed in Chinese, to Pope Innocent 
XI (1676-1689). The only response by the Pope to 
this request was a letter of thanks for the gift, 
dated December 3, 1681. In the meantime, Fr. P. 
Couplet, Procurator General of the missions, went 
to Rome to plead the cause of the Chinese Missal 
and seek its approbation: 


P. Philip Couplet, Procurator General of the Chinese 
missions, went to Rome to present a Missal—trans- 
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lated into Chinese—to Pope Innocent XI, in 1681, for 
the purpose of obtaining from the same Pontiff, its 
approbation and permission for its use.}® 


Several memoranda were presented in defense 
of the Chinese translation of the liturgical books. 
Due to the Turkish war, however, and the quarrel 
over rites in China, the desired permission was 
not granted. On his return to Paris, Couplet pre- 
sented his memoranda to the renowned Bollandist, 
Fr. Papebrock. A resume of these have been in- 
serted in the Propylaewm for the month of May.?° 
Despite the force and scholariness of these argu- 
ments, Fr. Couplet’s efforts failed to obtain re- 
sults. 

In the meantime, in 1688, the seven-year 
privilege to ordain natives who did not understand 
but who could read Latin, was granted.?1 

In 1697, another request was presented to Pope 
Innocent XI by the Jesuits for the privilege of 
using the Chinese liturgical language.?? There is 
no record of any response to this petition. 

On December 7, 1703, Pope Clement XI (1700- 
1721) renewed the seven-year privilege of ordain- 
ing candidates who knew no Latin.** This privilege 
was again extended on August 26, 1720 and on 
February 7, 1727. In no wise can it be understood 
that this privilege, repeated during the course of 
the years, included the use of the Chinese language 
in Divine Worship—although some seem to have 
interpreted it thus, and to have acted accordingly. 
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Despite the difficulties in such matters, Fr. 
Sigismund of St. Nicholas, an Augustinian in 
China with a flair for Chinese architecture, de- 
cided to pioneer in this field by building a church 
in Chinese style, though all Christian churches 
thus far had been built in European style. 

After the completion of this project, he wrote a 
letter, dated September 10, 1753, in which he 
narrates some interesting details. He tells us, that 
after his church had been constructed, he received 
some musical instruments. Thereafter, on solemn 
feasts, Mass was sung by eight Chinese boys in 
“their own language and music,” 
these instruments: 


accompanied by 


The church having been completed, as Divine Provi- 
dence so willed it, Mass is sung on solemn feasts in 
Chinese,—in this, too, the Lord has assisted me, be- 
cause a noble gentleman, an acquaintance of mine, 
having been made aware of this through his servants, 
offered musical instruments, which were most difficult 
to obtain; and having these, I taught eight children 
to sing the Mass in the Chinese language and accord- 
ing to Chinese music; and I taught other Christians 
to accompany them with instruments; and at present, 
Mass has been sung in this manner with success and 
great devotion, which certainly inspired me.*4 


When this news reached the ears of the author- 
ities in Rome, the reaction was most unfavorable. 
On January 7, 1755, the Particular Congregation 
for Chinese Affairs strictly forbade such a practice, 
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and also prohibited vernacular prayers and hymns 
to be recited and sung during Mass: 


Let the missionary of Peking be advised that by the 
fact he permits Mass to be celebrated in the Chinese 
language: this is entirely forbidden in the future. Let 
him take care, lest in the sacrifice of the Mass, prayers 
and hymns in the Chinese language might be inter- 
spersed.?5 


Apparently misunderstanding arose over the 
exact meaning of these references to Fr. Sigismund. 
In reply to his explanation of these practices 
which he forwarded to Rome, the Holy See, on 
September 15, 1759, made it quite clear that all 
active participation of the faithful during the 
Mass was forbidden: meaning, that the prayers 
prescribed to be said in Latin by the celebrant, 
deacon, choir, or server, could not be said in 
Chinese. Otherwise, the impression might be given 
that these vernacular prayers were a part of the 
Mass: 


In regard to the prayers, which, during the celebra- 
tion of Mass, are recited or sung by the Chinese Chris- 
tians in their own native tongue, this matter was 
sufficiently made known to the authorities in a letter 
of 1755. The proper sentiments of S. C. Laonde should 
be your norm; namely, that the aforesaid prayers may 
not be the identical ones which the celebrant, deacon, 
server, or choir sings in Latin. Instead of these, let the 
laity recite other prayers in the vernacular, so that in 
this way they might participate. Nor would it be of 
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any advantage to observe the practice of other. mis- 
sionaries, because, were this matter not in conformity 
to that which is being prescribed by the laws of the 
Church, such a practice would deserve a just reproof.?6 


But Fr. Sigismund was not the only one who 
allowed the singing of parts of the Mass in the 
vernacular. There is evidence that about the same 
time the missionaries in the Province of Szechwan 
allowed the people to sing the Veni Creator, Kyrie, 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, and Agnus Dei in the 
Chinese language during Mass. This was reported 
in a letter written on September 10, 1772 by the 
Vicar Apostolic of Szechwan, Fr. F. Pottier, and 
addressed to the Propaganda: 


The veteran missionaries of this province have trans- 
lated into the Chinese language, the Veni Creator, 
Kyrie eleison, Gloria in excelsis, Credo in unum 
Deum, Sanctus, Agnus Det, which prayers are sung by 
the Christians during Solemn Mass at their proper 
time.?? 


The particular Congregation in a reply on De- 
cember 23, 1773 (The Collectanea records this 
date as September) answered that such a practice 
could be tolerated, as long as error was not con- 
tained in the translations, and provided they were 
said privately and in a low voice—not aloud in 
unison: 


Regarding the custom of Christians, who during Mass 
sing the Gloria, Creed, etc., in the Chinese tongue, 
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kindly refer to the decree of 1755 (cf. n. 394) and its 
reply dated 1759 (cf. n. 422); such is to be tolerated, 
namely, that they may continue in this practice of re- 
citing these prayers, provided that they do not contain 
error, that they are said privately and in a low voice, 
and not out loud in unison.?§ 


The nineteenth century passed without any fur- 
ther incident in this regard. But efforts to intro- 
duce Chinese as a liturgical language were re- 
newed in the twentieth century. 

Report is made of Fr. V. Lebbe, a missionary in 
Ankwo (d. 1940), who advocated that Latin should 
serve as a secondary liturgical language in private 
Masses and in the secret parts of a high Mass. He 
proposed that those parts in the Canon which are 
spoken or sung aloud by the celebrant should be 
said or sung in Chinese. In his own monastery at 
Ankwo, on Sundays and feast days, the Office was 
chanted in Chinese, and those priests who were 
present by virtue of a Roman dispensation were 
not obliged to repeat the same in Latin. During 
low Masses, the Confiteor, Kyrie, and Gloria were 
sung in Chinese; and the Orations, Epistle, and 
Gospel were likewise read in the vernacular by a 
reader facing the community. During the Offer- 
tory, the Creed was sung in Chinese, as were the 
Pater Noster, Agnus Dei, and Confiteor before 
Communion. The last Gospel was read in the ver- 
nacular. To facilitate this, the Chinese words were 
arranged to correspond to the Gregorian chant 
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melodies of the Common of the Mass and the 
Office. 

In 1941 and 1942, the Holy See empowered the 
Apostolic Delegates of the various missions—China 
included—to prepare vernacular versions of the 
Roman Ritual, excluding always the forms essen- 
tial to the Sacraments and the formulae for anoint- 
ings and exorcisms which must be retained in 
Latin: 


With regard to the liturgical language, in 1941 and 
1942, there was granted to the missions.... China... 
the faculty to translate and use the Roman Ritual in 
the vernacular. However, the Latin tongue must be 
used in the formulae, anointings, exorcisms, and in 
those parts that constitute the essence of the Sacra- 
ments.?9 


In the meantime, agitation continued for a re- 
form in the language of the prayers. In earlier con- 
cessions, the language prescribed was always the 
classical or Mandarin (Wen-hua). Since this pre- 
sented difficulty for Catholics, the Council of 
Shangai in 1924 decided that the cultural lan- 
guage be replaced by the conversational. In 1937, 
the Apostolic Vicar, Msgr. Chao, allowed the 
prayers in Wen-hua to be printed with parallel 
texts in Bai-hua. And again, in 1943, the Apostolic 
Vicar of Ichowfu, Msgr. Weber, published a col- 
lection of the most important prayers in Bai-hua. 
But in 1944, the Apostolic Prefect of T’sinanfu, 
Msgr. Jarre, disapproved of this arrangement. 
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By a decree of the Holy Office of April 12, 1949 
(not yet officially published in the Acta, since the 
Chinese-Latin Missal has not yet been approved), 
permission was granted for the use of the Chinese 
literary language in the liturgy. 

We are grateful to the late Cardinal Celso Con- 
stantini for including the text of the decree 
amongst his personal papers. ‘The decree reads as 
follows: 31 


SUPREME CONGREGATION OF THE 
HOLY OFFICE 


——Prot. n. 3/49 
From the Palazzo of the Holy Office 
12 April 1949 


In the Plenary session of Wednesday, the 8th of 
March, 1949, the Most Eminent Fathers of this Su- 
preme Sacred Congregation have examined the ques- 
tion relative to the concession of a wider use of the 
Chinese language in the sacred liturgy, for the advan- 
tages which it is hoped will accrue therefrom for the 
purpose of evangelizing the unbelievers in that vast 
region. 

In this matter the Most Eminent Fathers have ex- 
amined the preliminary question of the study of Latin 
in the formation of the indigenous clergy of China, 
and all things considered, were of the opinion that for 
various carefully weighed reasons, they should insist 
on the necessity of having all members of the Chinese 
clergy learn the Latin language. This, however, should 
be done with such moderation that, while leaving the 
young students the possibility to attend with greater 
care to the difficult, long, and laborious study of their 
own national language, at the same time, it permits the 
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candidates for the priesthood to acquire that knowl- 
edge of Latin which would be at least sufficient for 
them to understand with some facility the official lan- 
guage of the Church, especially in the Sacred Liturgy 
and in correspondence with the Roman Curia. 

With regard to the celebration of Holy Mass, it is 
permitted to make a translation of the Missal for the 
Chinese nation, in which may be printed in the Chi- 
nese literary language all those parts which occur from 
the beginning of the Mass up to the beginning of the 
Canon, and from the Postcommunion to the end of 
the Mass. 

With regard to the Canon, it must remain in Latin, 
except those parts which are recited in a loud voice 
(Pater Noster, Pax Domini, and Agnus Dei). 

The August Pontiff, in the audience of Thursday, 
the 18th of March, 1949, while he deigned to give his 
approval to these considerations, ordered that the 
Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith, 
through its competent organs, shall provide an exact 
translation of the texts of the Missal which are to be 
said in the Chinese language, and should also, in co- 
operation with this Supreme Congregation, arrange a 
plan for the adaptation of the study program for in- 
digeneous seminarians of China, in conformity with 
the criteria prescribed above. 

For this end it would be useful to set up a mixed 
commission, composed of Consultors of the Holy 
Office, together with experts in the missionary affairs 
of China, under the chairmanship of this same Sacred 
Congregation. 


Card. F. Marchetti-Selvaggiani. 


Cardinal Constantini lists several points drawn 
from this document. He observes that it is well 
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understood that this indult for the use of the 
Chinese in the Mass, is not extended to the mis- 
sionaries. It is extended only to the Chinese, as 
was the case in previous concessions already seen 
in this chapter. Also, the Holy Office understands 
the Canon to include more than the prayers be- 
tween the Sanctus and the Pater Noster—which is 
the strict meaning of the term. The Cardinal also 
clarifies the meaning of lzterary Chinese (The text 
reads: lingua cinese letteraria). The literary lan- 
guage does not mean the archaic language as would 
be found in the books of Confucius, but rather 
the modern literary language, into which the Bible 
is presently being translated, and according to 
which the common prayers and the text of the 
catechism are formulated. A comparison can be 
seen in the literary Italian in contradistinction to 
the everyday Neopolitan, Roman, Florentine, etc. 

The assurance of this indult was also related to 
Cardinal Tien. 

When conditions return to normal in China, 
and when Rome finally has approved a completed 
Chinese-Latin missal, this decree will take effect 
in all parts of that country. 
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STILL further concessions have been granted by the 
Church in allowing the use of languages other 
than Latin in the Roman rite. 


Greek 


During the fourteenth century, the Roman 
liturgy in its Dominican variant was translated 
into Greek for use by the Dominican missionaries 
in Greece. Father Maximus, one of the Domini- 
cans, who were situated in Constantinople, peti- 
tioned the Holy See for the privilege of saying 
Mass according to the Latin rite but in the Greek 
language. ‘Though we do not have the exact text 
of this petition, its substance can be ascertained 
from the Brief of Pope Boniface IX (1389-1404), 
dated February 25, 1398,1 wherein he granted 
permission to the Dominicans to celebrate Mass 
and the other sacred functions in the Greek lan- 
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guage, and in accordance with their rite and cus- 
tom: 


We who are sincerely concerned with the salvation of 
the souls of all the faithful, having acceded to your 
petitions in this matter, allow in these same parts of 
Greece, in the churches and places of Catholics, dur- 
ing the period of your activity there, that you may 
celebrate Mass and other functions of the same nature, 
in the Greek language, according to the rite and cus- 
toms of the Order of Preachers to which you belong, 
provided there be neither a change in the meaning or 
the form of the words.? 


Unfortunately, there is no available evidence 
that translations of the Greek missal were ever 
made, but we are told that Pope Innocent VII 
(1404-1406) issued a rescript on February 19, 1406, 
which allowed the famous Greek scholar of Con- 
stantinople, Manuel Chrysoloras, to receive Holy 
Orders and say Mass or have it said for him, ac- 
cording to the Dominican rite in the Greek lan- 
guage. In this instance also, it is unfortunate that 
neither the text of the petition nor of the indult, 
are extant. However, the Vatican archives give 
sufficient evidence to verify this fact. 


Armenian 


The “Fratres Unitores,’*+ the only known re- 
ligious order which dedicated itself to the labors 
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of union, was affiliated with the Dominican order 
and celebrated the Dominican liturgy in the Arme- 
nian classical language from the beginning of its 
foundation in 1330 until its dissolution in 1794.° 

After the Dominicans had established them- 
selves in Cilicia during the twelfth century, they 
began their work with the Armenians who were 
in union with Rome. They eventually entered 
Armenia proper. Since, at that time, the Church 
had no specific legislation regarding the use of 
liturgical rites, the Dominicans translated their 
own liturgy into the Armenian language and gave 
this to the people rather than adopt the Armenian 
rite. According to Dominican historians, the first 
Archbishop of Nakhichevan, Bishop Bartholomew 
the “Small” (d. 1333), translated the Dominican 
missal and breviary. These manuscripts, which 
may be found in the National Museum of Paris,® 
certainly evidence the fact of this liturgical usage. 

In 1713, the Armenian Dominicans petitioned 
the Propaganda for permission to print the missal 
and breviary in Armenian.? These manuscripts 
were presented to the Propaganda and to the Holy 
Office for examination. On September 6, 1713, the 
Holy Office gave its approval to this petition,® and 
on the following day September 7, Pope Clement 
XI (1700-1721) confirmed this decision of the Holy 
Office.® It was not until 1727-1728, however, that 
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Me the missal was printed on the press of the Propa- 
| ganda, which contains this title page: 


THIS MISSAL 
OF THE ORDER OF PREACHERS 
APPROVED BY APOSTOLIC AUTHORITY 
EDITED BY THE COMMAND OF THE MOST 
REV. P. F. THOMAS RIPPOLL 
MASTER GENERAL OF THE SAME ORDER 
PRINTED ON THE PRESS OF THE PROPAGANDA 
ROME, 1727 
WITH THE PERMISSION OF SUPERIORS.!° 


Syriac 


At the end of the sixteenth century, we learn 
that the missionaries of India of the Latin rite 
were allowed to celebrate Mass in Syriac. The 
third Council of Goa (1585, c. III, decr. 7) and the 
Council of Diamper (1599, c. CXXIII, decr. 4) 
granted permission to celebrate Mass in Syriac, 
allowing the text of the Roman Mass to be trans- 
lated into this language for the purpose: 


Since the Mass in Syriac seems unduly prolonged for 
priests who wish to celebrate daily, the Synod grants 
permission that the Roman Mass may be celebrated in 
Syriac . . . priests may celebrate this Mass privately 
with the Roman ceremonies, but Missae cantatae and 
solemn Masses are to be celebrated according to the 
Syriac which has been emended by the Most Rev. 
Metropolitan.1! 
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Arabic 


In the year 1618, after the Discalced Carmelites 
established a mission foundation in Persia, it soon 
became evident to them that they could facilitate 
their efforts toward a reunion of Orientals with 
Rome, if they were allowed the use of the vernacu- 
lar in the liturgy. Fr. Dismas a Cruce, the superior 
of the mission, petitioned the General of the Or- 
der to seek permission from Rome to accord him 
and his companions this privilege. On April 17, 
1624, in a session of the General Congregation of 
Propaganda, presided over by Pope Urban VIII 
(1623-1644), permission was granted to say one 
Mass everyday in the classical Arabic for the 
“consolation of those recent converted peoples,” 
provided that the Latin rite was used and that the 
translation of the missal be approved in Rome: 


The Discalced Carmelite Friars, having sought per- 
mission to be allowed to celebrate Mass in Arabic for 
the priests of their Order, who presently reside in 
Persia, and who will reside there in the future, His 
Holiness in Christ and by Divine Providence, Pope 
Urban VIII, having listened to these Fathers and to 
the opinions of his Eminence, the Cardinal of the Con- 
gregation of the Propaganda, for the consolation of 
those newly converted people who reside in this king- 
dom, grants to the aforesaid priests the permission re- 
quested, with the following conditions: namely, that 
in the celebration of Masses the Latin rite is to be 
retained, that the Roman missal, translated literally 
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in Arabic, be first approved in Rome, and finally, that 
it will be allowed to celebrate in the aforesaid tongue 
in each church of the kingdom only once daily, all 
other things notwithstanding, etc.1? 


‘That a translation was ever made is not evident 
in the historical annals of the Order. This might 
possibly be explained by the fact that only three 
years later the same Carmelites petitioned Rome 
for permission to use the Armenian language for 
those Armenians residing in Persia. Surprisingly, 
the Propaganda on January 30, 1627, turned down 
the request on the grounds that such a permission 
would tend to hinder the union of the other 
churches with the Roman church.*® C. Korolevsky 
sees no possible hope of discovering the original 
texts of both petitions presented by the Carmelites. 
Yet the principal fact remains; though transla- 
tions were never made nor used, Rome did author- 
ize the use of the vernacular in the first petition. 


Georgian 


In the year 1628, after the Theatine Clerics 
arrived in Georgia, they, like the missionaries 
mentioned above, felt the need of a vernacular 
language—Georgian and Armenian—in the liturgy 
to expedite the work of conversions. With this end 
in view, authorization was sought from the Holy 
See. On April 30, 1631, the Propaganda granted 
them permission to celebrate Mass in Georgian or 
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Armenian, if it seemed likely that this practice 
would greatly contribute to the conversion of the 
people: 


Regarding the faculty of celebrating Mass of the Latin 
Rite in Georgian or Armenian, the aforesaid Fathers 
unanimously concur that for the present this must not 
be granted, unless it should be the principal means 
for converting the Georgians. One of the aforesaid 
Fathers in the Council of Trent said there is nothing 
to prevent the celebrating of Mass in the vernacular, 
and he added that, in that part of the Mass which is 
called the Mass of the Catechumens, because its pur- 
pose is to instruct, it can be conceded in the vernacu- 
lar for the benefit of the people, if in those parts 
neither the Latin nor Greek languages are in use. 
Another added that, if the Georgians wish to embrace 
the Latin Rite, they should be altogether granted the 
Mass in the Georgian language, since neither the Latin 
tongue nor Greek tongue exist there, and there would 
not be one in Iberia, who knowingly and prudently 
could offer the Sacrifice to God.14 


This decree never seemed to have been put into 
effect. As a matter of fact, persecutions broke out 
in Georgia, and the Theatines were forced to 
abandon their mission field. Nor can any reference 
be found to this Georgian missal in the history of 
the Theatine foundation. 

In the following century, permission to use the 
Georgian was granted to the Capuchin mission- 
aries who had succeeded the Theatines in Georgia 
in the year 1661. 
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A custom had arisen amongst them that in a 
High Mass the Celebrant first read the Epistle and 
Gospel in a low voice in Latin, and then he sang 
them in Georgian or Armenian. The Capuchins 
referred the matter to the Propaganda, which in 
turn referred it to the Holy Office. The Holy 
Office declared that such a custom could be re- 
tained, on condition that the Epistle and Gospel 
were sung in Latin first, and that the Georgian or 
Armenian used was the literary language, and not 
different from the Vulgate version or the Greek 
Biblical texts: 7 


It may be permitted, provided the Epistle and Gospel 
are first sung in Latin according to the Rite S.R.E. 
and provided the versions of the Epistle and Gospel 
which are sung in Georgian or Armenian are the same 
as those which are read in the Church of Georgians 
and Armenians, that is, literal versions, and that they 
be not different from the Latin Vulgate version or the 
literal Greek.15 


After the Capuchins in Akhaltsike learned that 
the Propaganda had approved the custom of some 
Armenian priests of the Armenian Rite, who at 
High Mass first sang the Gospel in Armenian and 
then read it in Georgian by way of explanation, 
they also repeated the Epistle and Gospel as well as 
the orations of the Latin Mass in Georgian, and 
asked the Propaganda in 1784 for the same 
privilege.® The General Congregation on August 
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16, 1784 extended this privilege to the Uniate 
Georgians of the Armenian Rite.!? 


Arabic 


In the annals of Franciscan history in the Holy 
Land, it is to be noted that Fr. Giovanni Antonio 
Rogliano, O.F.M., Custos of the Holy Land, asked 
the Propaganda on October 20, 1822 if it were 
permitted to continue the practice in vogue among 
them—namely, of reading the Gospel in Arabic 
after the Latin during the parochial Mass and 
having the server, during the same Mass, recite in 
a loud voice in Arabic, the Gloria, Credo, Susci- 
piat, Sanctus, and Pater Noster8 On March 29, 
1824, the General Congregation denied its ap- 
proval of this practice, although it did allow them 
to read the Gospel in Arabic before the sermon, 
since the Arabic Gospel and the sermon constitute 
a whole: ) 


It is not lawful. The mind of the Church is that only 
the Gospel, should one desire to give an explanation 
or an instruction, is permitted [to be read in Arabic], 
being considered part of the sermon, provided the ver- 
sions have been approved or legitimately adapted.19 


Two years later (1824), after the death of the 
Custos, Fr. Pasquale da Sorrento, O.F.M., Vice- 
Prefect of the Custody in Cairo, drew up a mem- 
orandum in which he offered proof that it was 
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a custom of long standing in the churches of 
Tripolis, Beirut, Sidon, Damascus, and Cairo for 
the Jesuits, Lazarists, and Franciscans to read the 
Epistle and Gospel in Latin and Arabic. This 
proof and the following question was therefore 
proposed to the General Congregation: 


In view of those things just explained may the Latin 
missionaries in the Holy Land be permitted during 
the Mass to read the Epistle and the Gospel in Arabic, 
after they have read it in Latin and according to the 
Rite 0 


In view of this testimony, the Congregation re- 
versed its former decision in part by replying: 
“From what has already been set forth, those mis- 
sionaries of whom there is question are not to be 
disturbed because of their previous departure 
from what has been decided.” 7! Therefore, au- 
thorization was given for the reading of the Epistle 
and Gospel in Arabic during the Mass itself and 
not as a part of the sermon, provided that they 
were read in Latin first, as was the custom in those 
churches of the Latin rite from time immemorial. 


Hindi 


In most recent times, an indult has been granted 
to the Ordinaries of the ecclesiastical province 
of Agra, India, to use the vernacular “Hindi” at 
Mass.?? 
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On February 24, 1958, in reply to petitions pre- 
sented to the Holy See, the Congregation of the 
Propagation of the Faith answered in the affirma- 
tive to the following questions: ?3 


1) Whether in parochial Masses, either sung or read, 
immediately after the Epistle and Gospel have been 
sung or read in Latin, the Celebrant himself, or a 
competent minister, can turn towards the people and 
read these in the vernacular. 


2) Whether in parochial High Masses, the Kyrie, 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, and Agnus Dei can be sung 
by the congregation in the vernacular, after they have 
been intoned in Latin by the Celebrant as is done in 
the case of the Gloria and Credo. 


3) Whether all the lessons of Sacred Scripture con- 
tained in the Masses of the last three days in Holy 
Week can be read in the vernacular, except when the 
Passion is solemnly sung. 


Hebrew 


During the month of November, 1958, word 
reached us that the Sacred Congregation for the 
Oriental Church had granted the faculties to five 
Latin rite priests (all Religious) to use Israel's 
vernacular language (Hebrew) for the Mass of the 
Catechumens—that part of the Mass extending 
from the beginning to the Offertory. The same 
rescript permitting Hebrew in the Mass also allows 
each of the five priests to recite the Divine Office 
in Hebrew.” 
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In our research thus far, it has been impossible 
to obtain a copy of this indult. This seems due to 
the fact that, although the Hebrew translation was 
prepared by a committee of priests and laymen and 
has received the imprimatur of the Latin Patri- 
arch, thé Most Rev. Albert Gori, O.F.M., the text 
has not yet been approved by Rome. 


German 


A petition presented to the Holy See by his 
Eminence, Joseph Cardinal Frings, Archbishop of 
Cologne, requested permission to read the Epistle 
and Gospel in the vernacular at sung or low 
Masses immediately after they are recited in Latin 
by the Celebrant himself or a competent minister. 
On February 11, 1959, the Holy Office graciously 
granted the request: Aa 


In the letters of November 1958, sent to the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, which have been transmitted 
to this Congregation [Holy Office] because of its com- 
petency, Your Eminence, in the name of the Prelates 
belonging to the Episcopal Conference of Fulda, has 
petitioned that there be granted the indult of read- 
ing the Epistle and Gospel in the vernacular, after 
they have been recited by the Celebrant himself or the 
sacred ministers, whether in high or low Masses. With 
reference to this, I communicate to your Eminence, 
that this Supreme Congregation, having weighed the 
matter well, has conceded and decreed the indult that 
was sought: as a favor according to the petition. Your 
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Eminence may communicate this faculty: in the best 
possible way to.the other members of that Conference, 
and invite them to be most vigilant that, in the read- 
ing of the lessons in the vernacular, no versions be 
used which have not been approved by competent 
uuthority.25 | 


On March 9, 1959, in an audience with his Holi- 
ness, Pope John XXIII, the same Cardinal ob- 
tained permission, through a decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, to use the vernacular 
(directly and immediately and as an experiment) 
in chanting the Passion and Prophecies of. the 
Holy Week rites. This permission concerns the 
rites on Palm Sunday, Tuesday and Wednesday of 
Holy Week, and Good Friday, when the Passion 
is chanted in the liturgy; and also, Saturday’s 
Easter Vigil rites for the chanting of the Prophe- 
cles: 


Since in the Mass of the second Sunday of the Passion 
or Palm Sunday, and in the solemn liturgical action 
of Friday commemorating the Passion and Death of 
the Lord, and in the Paschal Vigil, on account of the 
length of the texts of the Lessons, especially the so- 
called Prophecies and Gospels of the Passion of our 
Lord, it is not expedient to sing these in the Latin 
language first, and then to read them in the vernacu- 
lar, it is humbly asked that to these same Prelates be 
granted the indult, as a temporary experiment, mak- 
ing it lawful for the ministers, in the aforesaid liturgi- 
cal actions, to read the texts directly of which there is 
question, or immediately in the vernacular, in order 
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that the faithful may not be deprived of the under- 
standing of the Word of God on which they are 
nourished, especially on the days in which the great- 
est mystery of Redemption is renewed. 


TO THE DIOCESES OF GERMANY 


Our Most Holy Lord, John XXIII, by Divine Provi- 
dence Pope, the Prefect of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites, presenting the petition in the audience 
granted on the 9th day of March of this year, all 
things having been weighed maturely, has kindly 
deigned to reply to the petition mentioned above: as 
a favor for a temporary experiment, for a year. All 
things to the contrary notwithstanding.6 


While hope had been expressed that the success of 
this experiment would eventually lead to the ex- 
tension of this concession throughout the world, 
word has been received that Pope John XXIII will 
not renew this concession. 

In conclusion, it is quite evident that the 
Church has no objection, in principle, to the use 
of the vernacular in its liturgy in the West. Her 
generosity in the above enumerated concessions 
re-echoes the words of Pope Pius XII: “The 
Church is a living organism and therefore grows 
and develops in her liturgical worship . . . And 
always, saving the integrity of her doctrine, ac- 
commodates herself to the needs and conditions of 
the timies..40 4 
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ae fe Council of Trent al the 
Problem of the Vernacular versus 
the Liturgical Language 


SINcE the fourth century, the Latin language has 
retained definite predominance in the Roman 
liturgy, and from the historical instances already 
cited, it is clear that the use of the vernacular in 
the liturgy has been by way of exception to a gen- 
eral rule. While the Church has been amenable to 
these concessions and exceptions, when true neces- 
sity or great spiritual advantage required it, the 
Church has, at the same time, also shown herself 
undeviating in questions of principle; whence de- 
rives her discipline which has carefully preserved 
the Latin language as the special liturgical lan- 
guage in the West. There were obvious reasons 
for adopting this discipline. What motives 
prompted this course of action? For an answer to 
this question, we must turn to the Council of 
Trent, which pronounced ae on this 
subject.? 

The principal aim of the Council of Trent was 
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to combat the errors of the “Reformers” by re- 
confirming, in more precise language, the dogmas 
which were contested by the Protestant reformers. 

In liturgical matters, due to a lack of strong 
discipline in the later Middle Ages, abuses were 
not uncommon. The Protestants were able to find 
in this climate sufficient material—based on 
theories of a dogmatic nature—for further attacks 
against the Church. Since they rejected the nature 
of sacrifice and the Catholic priesthood, and had 
developed a new “concept” of divine worship, they 
challenged the use of Latin as a cult language. In 
taking action on this linguistic question, it was 
not so much the Protestant innovation of prescrib- 
ing a vernacular liturgy, which interested Trent, 
as the motive which led them to this line of ac- 
tion. Only in the light of the errors which were 
then being refuted can the deliberations of the 
Fathers as well as the definitive decrees be inter- 
preted. 

Long before the sixteenth-century Reformation, 
a trend towards the introduction of a vernacular 
liturgy had already appeared as a national move- 
ment. The Hussites of Bohemia at the Council of 
Basle (1415) had demanded the use of their own 
tongue in the liturgy.2 The Waldensians (1173) 
attempted to prescribe the vernacular to the ex- 
clusion of any other language for public worship, 
as Martin Luther notes.® 
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To protest against the use of languages not under- 
stood by the faithful, and to celebrate the liturgy in 
the vernacular, so that the liturgical prayers might be 
intelligible to the ignorant, this was a favorite idea of 
all the medieval heresies, which preceded and pre- 
pared for Protestantism.+* 


But it was left for Luther and his contemporaries 
to fan an issue which had long since been smoul- 
dering. “After John Huss,” says Bossuet, “a world 
full of bitterness gave birth to Luther.” 

Luther’s gospel stressed this fundamental tenet, 
viz., the absolute certitude of personal justification 
was obtained from ‘“‘faith alone’”—a confidence en- 
gendered by Faith. “Through faith and by God’s 
word, the soul will become holy, righteous, true, 
peaceful, free, and entirely good, and he will be- 
come a true child of God.’ ® “Faith alone is the 
means of man’s righteousness.” ® This led to a 
“purification” of Catholic practice, both theoreti- 
cal and practical as well. 


It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to do away with the 
abuse I shall now discuss . . . to alter or abolish it. 
... Almost the whole form of the Church life should 
be changed and done away with. Entirely different 
rites and ceremonies would have to be introduced, or 
rather reintroduced.* 


The principal thing in public worship is the 
Word and the Arousing of Faith: 
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Christ should and must be preached in such a way 
that in both you and me, faith grows out of and is 
received from the preaching. . .. And that faith is re- 
ceived and grows when I am told why Christ came.8 


Liturgies must always promote faith and nurture 
love; they must never be a hindrance to faith. If they 
no longer serve these purposes, they are already dead 
and done for, and of no further value. ... No liturgy 
has an independent value in itself, though this is how 
the papist liturgies have been regarded hitherto. . . .® 


The doctrine of Transubstantiation must be 
rejected: 


It is not necessary for human nature to be transub- 
stantiated before it can be the corporeal habitation of 
the divine, and before the divine can be contained 
under the accidents of human nature. Both natures 
are present in their entirety. ... In order that the true 
body and true blood should be in the sacrament, the 
bread and wine have no need to be transubstantiated, 
and Christ contained under the accidents; but, while 
both remain the same, it would be true to say: ““This 
bread is my body, this wine is my blood.” 1° 


The Mass is no sacrifice. Its whole efficacy con- 
sists in the words of Christ in which forgiveness of 
sins is promised to those who believe. We must 
fortify our faith in His promise: 


You will see, therefore, that what we call the Mass is 
a promise made by God for the remission of our sins.14 
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If it is a promise, we cannot prepare ourselves for it 
by any works, by the use of force, or by any merits; 
but only by faith.!? 


There is no way by which a man can commune with 
God or treat with Him except by faith; that is to say, 
not man by his works, but God by His promises, is 
the author of our salvation.}8 


The Mass in essence is solely and simply the words of 
Christ.14 

Nothing else than faith is needed for a worthy ob- 
servance of the Mass, and the Mass is truly founded 
on this promise. . . . Given faith, there immediately 
follows the most precious affection of the heart, en- 
larging and deepening the human soul.!5 


The misconception to be done away with... viz., the 
common belief that the Mass is a sacrifice offered to 
God.16 


The sacraments (Baptism, Penance and Holy 
Eucharist) are efficacious through faith alone: 


But our signs, and those given to the fathers are ac- 
companied by a word of promise demanding faith, 
the fulfillment being impossible by any other work. 
... The whole of their effectiveness lies in faith, and 
not in anything that is done. He who believes in them, 
fulfills them, even if nothing is done.!7 


Salvation dispensed in the sacraments is none 
other than that obtained through the instrumen- 
tality of the word of the sermon: 


OF 
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God presents two things to us, a word and a sign... . 
Greater power resides in a word than in a sign.18 


This pronouncement, though spoken by a priest in a 
whisper. .. . Let each Christian at Supper keep in the 
forefront of his mind and pay heed to it alone and 
above all else. For the words, as we hear them spoken 
by Christ to all of us who stand around we must each 
take them to ourselves and build on them... . You 
must nourish your hungry hearts on this word and 
put your confidence in this divine truth and prom- 
Tseis? 


The word, therefore plays the essential role, since 
the sacraments are above all else a catechesis. ‘The 
same was affirmed of the Mass—its principal role 
was to instruct: 


For at the last supper Christ instituted these words 
and nothing else. He intended them to have only a 
spiritual application, entirely devoted to the forgive- 
ness of sin, to the operation of grace, and to the giving 
of divine help. He gave these words for our use, and 
in order that human hearts, depending on them by 
faith, might become strong to do everything good, 
and to resist sin, death and hell. God intended to op- 
erate through his word and work.?° 


Luther, therefore, ridicules the Catholic practice 
of silent parts of the Mass: 


What we deplore, in the servitude of the Church, is 
that the priests take every care nowadays lest any of 
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the laity hear these words of Christ. It is as if they 
were too sacred to be uttered to the common people. 
For we priests have no more sense, as to the terms 
which we call the words of institution, than to ar- 
rogate them to ourselves alone. We say them privately, 
and in such a way, that they do us no good.? 


He renews this complaint and advocates the use 
of the vernacular: 


This pronouncement, though spoken by the priest in 
a whisper, and please God that he would say it quite 
loud, so that all hear plainly, and in their own lan- 
guage.?? 

But I wish that, at the same time as he “elevates” the 
sign or sacrament openly before our eyes, he would 
pronounce, in an audible and clear voice, the words 
of the testament; and that he would do it in the 
vernacular, whatever that may be, in order that faith 
may be more effectively awakened. For why should it 
be permissible to celebrate Mass in Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew, but not in German or any other language?r?s 


But while showing himself partial to the vernacu- 
lar, he seems illogical in practice: 


I have not the slightest wish to abolish the use of 
Latin in public worship, for I am solely concerned 
about our young people.*# 


If I could, and if Greek and Hebrew were as common 
among us as Latin, and if we had as many splendid 
tunes and hymns as we have in the Latin services, I 
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would make a rota of the Sundays, and use all four 
languages in turn, German, Latin, Greek and He- 
brew, for the celebrating the Lord’s Supper, and for 
the hymns and lessons.?5 


Luther, the champion of “liberty” could not force 
the vernacular as an absolute necessity. 

It was left to Calvin to formulate the inevitable 
conclusion of the “purified” doctrine. In his tract 
on the Last Supper he tells us: 


To end the whole thing we shall understand in an 
article that which could be otherwise distinguished, 
that is, that the devil has introduced a way of cele- 
brating the Last Supper without any doctrine. And 
instead of the doctrine, he has introduced ceremonies 
partly inept and without any use, and partly danger- 
ours. This is the principle that our Lord has recom- 
mended to us to celebrate the Mystery with real in- 
telligence. Therefore it follows that the substance ts 
found in the doctrine, and if it be taken away it ts 
only a cold ceremony without efficacy. This not only 
is shown by Scripture, but also testified to by the 
canons of the pope in a sentence alleged to St. Augus- 
tine wherein he asks whether the water of baptism 
without the word be a corruptible element, and the 
word not so much that it be pronounced as under- 
stood. This means that the Sacraments take thetr 
value from the word when it is understood; without 
this, they are not worthy of the name of Sacrament. 
Therefore, it is necessary that there be an intelligible 
doctrine in the Mass, and that on the contrary, the 
Mystery is wasted, as if everything was made hidden, 
and nothing is understood.?® 
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By reducing the Mass and sacraments to nothing 
more than mere spiritual “pedagogy,” it is 
naturally demanded that the words be intelligible, 
since the primary function of a word is to com- 
municate thoughts, which in turn arouse religious 
sentiments; otherwise, they have no value. While 
we do not read these precise words in the passages 
just quoted, nevertheless, it follows as a logical 
conclusion. This, therefore, resolved itself ulti- 
mately into the Protestant rejection of the Latin 
liturgy, and a demand for the vernacular. It is in 
this framework of heresy that Trent took up the 
problem of the vernacular in the liturgy. 

The Council first treats the problem when 
dealing with certain abuses of Sacred Scripture.?? 
Although this particular aspect does not directly 
pertain to our subject at hand, nevertheless, some 
brief consideration will furnish us a background 
for the sessions which followed. 

On March 1, 1546, when the Fathers had assem- 
bled, the agenda of the day included an enumera- 
tion of the abuses of the Scriptures, and the man- 
ner in which they could be remedied: ‘And so 
today the Fathers were able to discuss what abuses 
there are, and what the nature of these abuses 1s, 
and finally, how these abuses could be purged and 
Corrected, 2° 

Under the third point enumerated, there was in- 
cluded the inadvisability of printing the Scriptures 
in the vernacular because of the danger of mis- 
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interpretation by the unlearned: “And still, it 
would be more advantageous not to print [the 
Sacred Scriptures] in the vernacular, because 
lectures and interpretations of the sacred codex 
are not accorded to everyone. . . . Perchance they 
would fall into worse errors.” 29 Some of the 
Fathers agreed with this suggestion: “D. S. Marcus 
abhorred a version of the Sacred Scriptures in the 
vernacular. . . .” 9° “D. Bellicastren said .. . the 
sacred books should not be translated into the 
vernacular.” *4 Others opposed the idea, quoting 
how the Mass had been translated into Glagolitic 
by Jerome: “[D. Feltra] . . . nor do I consider it an 
abuse to have the sacred books read in the vernacu- 
lar, since the illustrious Jerome translated the 
Mass into Illyrium.” *2 

‘Two opposite camps were thus formed. It was 
in the plenary session of March 17, 1546, that a 
vital discussion took place. After concluding the 
business of the session without consideration of 
this matter, the question was raised by Cardinal 
Pececco asking why the matter of vernacular trans- 
lations of the Bible had not been considered among 
the abuses just treated.*? Did the omission imply 
the authorization of such translations? ‘After 
these abuses had been read, the most illustrious 
D. Cardinal of Giennen admonished the delegates, 
that they should consider whether or not a trans- 
lation of the Bible in the mother tongue should 
be granted.” 34 Cardinal Madruccio replied by 
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strongly opposing the idea that vernacular trans- 
lations should be considered an abuse, asserting 
that our adversaries would be scandalized were it 
known that the Fathers were desirous of depriving 
the people of the Scriptures, which the Apostle had 
counselled should never be removed from their 
mouths: 


Never must we allow a version of the Bible in the 
mother tongue to be numbered amongst the abuses. 
For what would our adversaries say to those who 
preach empty words, if they were made aware of the 
fact that we wish to snatch from the hands of men 
the sacred scripture, which the Apostle Paul fre- 
quently exhorted never to be removed from our 
mouths? 35 


Cardinal Pececco did not intend offense by claim- 
ing this was an abuse, but he merely inquired, 
since, in point of fact, Spain had prohibited such a 
custom, and Paul II had confirmed this: 


I do not say that this is an abuse, but I propose that 
the Fathers deliberate whether it might be, since I 
knew that, concerning this matter, in Spain at one 
time laws were enacted and observed, which Paul II 
had confirmed.*¢ 


In reply, Cardinal Madruccio stated that in mat- 
ters of expediency, the pontiffs can err, but the 
Apostle could not: “The Pontiff Paul and all the 
other pontiffs sometimes are able and have been 
able to err, though I do not say that they have 
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erred: But [St.]. Paul could not err in regard to 


hisgprecept.'. 8%, 

While no decision was rendered in this meeting, 
the future sessions of the fathers witnessed nu- 
merous and heated discussions. A long list of pros 
and cons was drawn up and argued. Fr. Schmidt 
treats of these conciliar discussions in detail.®** In 
a decree of the fourth session held on April 8, 
1546,39 Trent concluded the whole matter of 
abuses of the Scriptures by proclaiming, that 
among Latin translations, the Vulgate was de- 
clared to be the authentic version: ‘It established 
and declared, that this same old and vulgate edi- 
Hon Ys to beheld: as‘authentic. 2 y).5°*0 

Nothing was decided that forbade or prescribed 
vernacular translations! Silence in this matter was 
tantamount to a neutral position. By placing the 
Scriptures under the control of ecclesiastical _au- 
thority, the Council left to the discretion of the 
bishops the responsibility for judging whether or 
not a translation would be desirable.*} | 

Such, indeed, was the interesting background 
before the Fathers considered the role of the ver- 
nacular in the liturgy a few years later. 

The Council first dealt with this pe prob- 
lem in session XXII, Concerning the Sacrifice of 
the Mass (De Sacrificio Missae) c. 8, c. 9. At this 
session, the matter was debated in conjunction 
with the theology of the Mass and, hence, was 
dealt with from a dogmatic standpoint. The decree 
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promulgated on September 17, 1562, takes into 
consideration two series of deliberations: a) the 
first occurred after session XIV, from December 3, 
1551 until January 24, 1552.4? The Council was 
interrupted without making any conciliar defini- 
tion; b) the second series took up the issue once 
again after session XXI, from July 19 to Septem- 
bere 16, (1 5G2: 

The heretical doctrine of the Reformers con- 
cerning the Mass and the Priesthood was drawn 
up into ten articles and submitted to the Fathers 
for their examination: 


The articles of the heretics regarding the Sacrifice of 
the Mass and the Sacrament of Orders were examined 

. in a subsequent session the Sacrifice of the Mass 
and the Sacrament of Orders were to be discussed, the 
articles from the books of the heretics regarding the 
Mass and excerpts on Orders, were proposed for ex- 
amination and discussion by the theologians after the 
accepted custom, on the 2nd day of December, 1551.% 


Article IX} which is concerned with the verna- 
cul ae has as its underlying tenet the 
Pr <p ge (expressed in art. 1-3) that the 

the sacrifice of the Cross, but only a 
memorial and as such, by virtue of its essence, it 
must therefore be intelligible. There follows the 
added condemnation of the Roman practice of 
saying the Canon in a low voice. In this framework 
of dogma, the Fathers of Trent therefore, sought a 


Mass is ni 
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condemnation of the article which reads (as taken 
from Calvin): 


The rite of the Roman Church, by which the words of 
consecration are pronounced in a secret and subdued 
voice, must be condemned; and the Mass must be cele- 
brated only in the vernacular, so that everyone can 
understand; and to attribute certain Masses to certain 
Saints is a fabrication.** 


Preparatory Work of Theologians 


The first Theologian to speak (December 10) in 
this connection was John Arze who raised this ob- 
jection: 


Article IX is also heretical, and contrary to the tradi- 
tion of the Church, as Cassian, who refers to this 
custom, writes concerning the sacrifice of the Mass; 
and yet the Greeks consecrate in a loud voice; there- 
fore, only this second part must be condemned as re- 
gards the Latin Church celebrating Mass in the ver- 
nacular. For the Greeks celebrate in their own tongue; 
the Ethiopians and the Muscovites do the same thing, 
just as the Latin Church celebrates in the Latin 
tongue, which at one time all understood; therefore 
this part must not be generally condemned; for Masses 
shall have always been celebrated among all peoples 
in their own tongues. For the present, however, it is 
not expedient that it be celebrated in the vernacular; 
nevertheless it is not prohibited.*® 


The Oriental rites also celebrate in the vernacular 
without such a practice having the slightest taint 
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of heresy. A condemnation of the Protestant thesis 
as heretical would involve the danger of including 
a condemnation of the Orientals as well. To avoid 
this, the declaration must not be universal—non 
usque adeo generaliter. Surely, in itself, there 1s 
no reason why the vernacular cannot be used. Its 
prohibition is simply a matter of expediency. 

On the following day, (December 11), Josse 
Ravesteyn offers his argument: 


Now insofar as it concerns the other question, whether 
Mass should be celebrated in the vernacular or popu- 
lar tongue, the Protestants say that they have two 
arguments [contained] in their confession of faith, 
edited at Augsburg: the first, they say, Paul pre- 
scribed that languages be used in the churches which 
are intelligible to the people. Thus he wrote in the 
Epistle to the Corinthians, Chapter 14. .. . And they 
were able to confirm this by the commentary of St. 
Ambrose who interpreted the contents of this same 
chapter. . . . Therefore a double argumentation must 
be considered as pertaining to the proposed matter: 
the nature of those functions which are celebrated by 
the church for the people; namely, those that are per- 
formed for their exhortation, consolation, and edifi- 
cation, and surely in this case, it would be entirely 
expedient that this be done in a language which all 
understand . . . then there is the other type of func- 
tions and ministries which are performed by the priest 
himself, as the people’s intercessor and advocate with 
the Lord God—actions between God and the priest 
for the salvation of the people, which if known up to 
a certain point by the people, they will understand 
that such supplication is being made for them... . 
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It does not matter that the people grasp by what 
words this supplication and oblation are effected, any 
more than it is necessary that a convict understand 
the words which a lawyer uses to defend him before 
a judge. .. . And in the meanwhile a reverence is 
maintained for those most divine and holy mysteries 
through the majesty of a more sublime language, 
which, it is quite clear, is the strongest reason the 


ancient Fathers maintained from the beginning of 


the Church... .46 


The Protestant thesis, as Ravesteyn explained, 
supports itself on texts of St. Paul and the Am-. 
brosiaster, which seem to favor the vernacular. 
Ravesteyn makes a twofold distinction in the Mass. 
The first part (Foremass) which is concerned with 
the edification and consolation of the people 
must be understood; and to be understood, it 
suffices that explanations be given to the people. 
The Epistle, Gospel, and Creed belong to this 
part of the Mass: 


To this type of function there are referred . . . the 
Epistle, Gospel, and the Creed, which in the well- 
conducted Latin churches, after they have been recited 
in Latin, are explained to the people, at least on Sun- 
days, in a popular style and in the vernacular.** 


Saint Paul does encourage the use of the language 
of the people but this requires interpretation. 
After these parts are read in Latin, they must be 
explained. Obviously, Ravesteyn referred here to 
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the traditional sermon, prescribed by the Lateran 
Council. 

With regard to the second part of the Mass, the 
Canon, no question of the vernacular nor explana- 
tions in the vernacular was considered. It is sufh- 
cient that the people know that which the priest is 
doing in their name, without necessarily under- 
standing the actual words with which he does it. 
“The intelligence of the Mass is realized in the 
words which the priest, as minister, pronounces, 
and which the faithful comprehend in his per- 
son.” #8 Ravesteyn also adds the idea that reverence 
for the sacred mysteries demands a sublime lan- 
guage. : , 

On December 12, Martin Olaveus suggested 
that a law be enacted whereby in solemn Masses, 
the Gospel and Lesson be explained to the people: 


Hence he admonished the Fathers to enact a law, by 
which in solemn Masses the Gospel and Lessons will 
always be explained by someone in the vernacular, so 
that we might thereby be able to resist our adversaries, 
who urge that Mass should be celebrated only in the 
vernacular tongue, so that the people might under- 
stand.?9 


This was a renewal of Ravesteyn’s idea which 
urged that the first part of the Mass be understood 
by the people through the traditional sermon of 
explanation ordered by the Lateran Council. 
Bartholomew Miranda spoke on December 29, 
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in favor of the retention of Latin, but against a 
condemnation of Article IX as severe as the other 
articles: 


There are also other heretical articles: but the IX, 
which treats of the celebration of Mass in the vernacu- 
lar, must not be condemned as the others, even though 
the Canon, as Basel teaches, must always be recited in 
the Latin tongue, and in a secret voice, because of its 
great mystery. Other parts also ought to be read in 
Latin, but then explained in a sermon, so that greater 
fruit is assured the people. This explanation is neces- 
sary, and it should be carried out in the church. 


He hoped to avoid the possibility of offending 
the Orientals, as J. Arze had already mentioned by 
his suggestion that the vernacular should not be 
termed ‘heretical.’ He proposed again the distinc- 
tion, which Ravesteyn offered, between the Canon 
of the Mass, which must be read in Latin, and the 
reading of the first part—of the Mass of the Cate- 
chumens—which he suggested should be read in 
Latin first, and then explained to the people in a 
sermon. 

In the General Assembly which convened on 
January 2, a report of the deliberations of the 
theologians was given to the Fathers. Of significance 
was the unanimous decision that all the proposed 
articles be condemned as heretical: 


On Saturday, the second day of the same month of 
January, at 8:00 p.m., the General Assembly con- 
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vened, at which a legate recounted to the Fathers as- 
sembled, those things which had been acted upon by 
the congregation of the theologians . . . who in the 
examination of the aforesaid articles discovered noth- 
ing noteworthy; but all unanimously adjudged all 
the proposed articles as heretical.® 


This meant an absolute rejection of the thesis 
that the vernacular is necessary, and implication 
that it would not be used; hence, Latin it was ap- 
parent would be retained. In this general anath- 
emization, however, certain observations were 
made which proposed modifications; “but never- 
theless, to satisfy certain Fathers, these minutiae 
were struck from the theologians’ opinions.” °° 

The first observation concerned the Oriental 
rites. Since the Orientals had the custom of using 
a language other than Latin, some of the Fathers 
felt a general application of the condemnation 
should be avoided. ‘In Article IX .. . certain 
Fathers do not deem it expedient to condemn the 
article generally; but only insofar as it concerns 
the Roman and Latin Church, since the Greeks, 
Ethiopians, and some other nations observe the 
contrary.” °? They felt the article should not fall 
under the same title of heresy as the others: “’. . . or 
that it be not condemned under the censure of the 
rest of the articles.” 4 

The second observation concerned the didactic 
part of the Mass. Some recommended that the 
Council prescribe that the Epistle and Gospel 
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always be explained in the vernacular during pub- 
lic Masses. “One individual wished it to be estab- 
lished by the sacred synod that, in public Masses, 
the Epistle and Gospel should always be explained 
in the vernacular.” 5 

All the Fathers did not accept the first point 
mentioned above. Two sought a condemnation of 
the article as understood by the Protestants, but 
in such a way that it exclude the Orientals from 
the anathema. The Bishop of Agram presented 
this view: 


In regard to Article IX, it does not seem that the mat- 
ter of the vernacular tongue ought to be condemned 
generally, because in many a diocese, as in his own, 
Masses are celebrated in their own language, which, 
as they affirm, derives from Saint Jerome. And it 
would be welcome if it were established that the 
Celebrant should explain in the vernacular, what he 
says in Latin.5¢ 


The Bishop of Placentia agreed, ‘‘that all the pro- 
posed articles are heretical . . . and in the IX, he 
cautions lest the Oriental Church be _ con- 
demned.’’ 5! 

Others sought a lesser qualification than that of 
heresy, though they were not all in agreement as 
to the manner. The Bishop of Vienne suggested 
that the note of heresy be replaced in this manner: 
“Article IX: ... first part, heretical; second part, 
false; third part, the same. . . .” °° The Bishop of 
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Granada, while suggesting that the article be con- 
demned as false, implied that the matter was in 
itself disciplinary, since the Church could decide 
otherwise: “Although Article IX is false, never- 
theless the Church can establish the contrary.” *° 
The Bishop of Orense said that the phrase in the 
article about the vernacular did not seem worthy 
of condemnation, since many churches have the 
opposite practice: “In Article IX, it does not seem 
that what is said regarding the vernacular ought 
to be condemned, since many churches observe 
the contrary.” ® The Archbishop of Gaudix said 
that Article IX must not be condemned as the 
others, because the vernacular was used at Mass in 
some places, and this fact was based on the text of 
Saint Paul in his Epistle to the Corinthians: 
“Article IX must not be condemned as the others, 
because it can be conceded that in some places 
Mass is celebrated in the vernacular, and their 
argument is based upon Saint Paul in I Cor. 
XIV.” * The Archbishop of Palermo opposed the 
proposal that sermons, explaining the Gospel, be 
imposed by decree: “The observations regarding 
Articles III, VII, and IX are acceptable; neverthe- 
less, let it not be established that the Gospel must 
be explained during the Mass in the vernacular.” ® 
The Archbishop of Castellana recommended a 
better adaptation of phraseology in Article IX con- 
cerning the vernacular by his obvious appeal for 
a revision of the wording of the article: “Indeed, 
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all the other articles are heretical; but let what is 
said in IX regarding the vernacular be better 
adapted.” % 

The substance of the above views of the Fathers 
surely indicates that, while the majority were in 
favor of a condemnation of Article IX, some ob- 
jected to the form in which it was expressed, since 
the privileges of certain churches were not taken 
into consideration, nor was it made clear enough 
that the insistence upon retaining Latin was 
merely a contingent prescription. 

A committee was appointed to draw up a 
formula according to the observations made. 
Article IX became Canon 11, which is expressed 
in these words: 


XI: If anyone says that the rite of the Roman Church, 
according to which the words of the consecration are 
pronounced in a secret and subdued voice, must be 
condemned, and that the Mass must not be celebrated 
except in the vernacular .. . let him be anathema.* 


It is clear, therefore, that the Protestant error, 
condemned under anathema, is a dogmatic error 
and a dogmatic matter. It cannot be claimed, 
however, that the Canon speaks dogmatically of 
Latin as the language of the liturgy. This is ex- 
plicitly stressed by the chapter on doctrine (Chap- 
ter IV) which gives the reasons for the retention 
of Latin in the liturgy and qualifies them as 
“maxime convenit” or especially expedient. This 
should leave no room to doubt that the question 
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of language is im itself merely a disciplinary 
matter. 
The reasons given are: 


1) The sacredness of Latin: 


For by reason of the secrecy, both the majesty of this 
unspeakable mystery is properly preserved, and the 
people are excited to consider it with more reverence 
and with greater devotion. For in the occidental 
Church, it is especially expedient that the Latin lan- 
guage [be used] for the celebrating of the mysteries of 
the Mass, which was consecrated as somewhat of a 
divine instrument in the inscription of the title of 
the Cross of Our Saviour.* 


2) The common language used for the Sacrifice of 
Unity: 

And since [the Church] embraces in a small spatial 
area many peoples distinguished by a great difference 
of language, who very frequently communicate with 


one another, then it must employ one language that 
is common to all, in offering this Sacrifice of Unity.87 


3) A safe and established expression of faith in an 
era when Protestantism was replacing Latin with 
the vernacular for heretical reasons: 


Above all, in this manner, many inconveniences 
would be obviated, which can arise in so many lan- 
guages and varied translations of the mysteries of 
faith.68 


The chapter on doctrine concludes by implicitly 
adopting the distinction between those parts of 
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the Mass which should be understood, viz., the 
Epistle and Gospel, by prescribing explanations of 
these in the sermons: 


Wherefore, if it concerns some things, which are 
known to all [such as the Lessons of the Old and the 
New Testaments, which are recited in the Mass] these 
must be explained to the people in sermons, at least 
on feast days, just as it is done in those churches 
whose pastors are not remiss in their duties.® 


‘These, then, are the motives which brought about 
the defense and retention of Latin in the liturgy of 
the West by the Church. No one can attempt to 
claim that these arguments are based on the fact 
that the necessity of Latin is of the essence of the 
Mass, nor that the vernacular was rejected because 
it was bad in itself. On the contrary, the Church 
made this decision simply because it was feasible 
and the circumstances of the times warranted it. 

Chapter IV and Canon II, however, never re- 
ceived definitive sanction by the fathers, because 
an epidemic interrupted the sessions of the Coun- 
cil. It was not until ten years later that the Council 
was able to resume its work. Nevertheless, this first 
series of deliberations have great value in helping 
us to understand what the final decision intended. 


Second Series of Deliberations 


The Council renewed its sessions in 1562. Be- 
fore any deliberations on the Mass began, a peti- 
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tion had been addressed by the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand to the legates of the Council requesting 
among other concessions, the permission to inter- 
sperse vernacular chants with Latin chants during 
divine worship: “Perhaps it is to be permitted, 
that it would be licit to intersperse vernacular 
verses which have been faithfully translated with 
Latin hymns.” 7 

We must not overlook the fact that the Em- 
peror found himself, at this time, engaged in a 
religious war. It would seem, therefore, that such 
a request had the obvious intention on softening 
the tense atmosphere of this Reformation period. 
Fully aware of Trent’s former attitude in the 
matter of the vernacular, Ferdinand carefully pre- 
sented his petition in a way that avoided some of 
the objections previously made against its use: 


14. Whether in divine worship, and in the administra- 
tion of the sacraments, it might be allowed for the 
people’s devotion to intersperse somewhere in the 
Latin hymns some vernacular verses which have been 
purely and faithfully translated, verses which are 
suitable to the place and the times, and which do not 
profane either divine worship or the hidden mysteries 
of the Bible.*4 


Here an entirely new problem was raised. For the 
first time, the vernacular was associated with chant. 
But, from the response of the legates, it mattered 
little whether the vernacular was concerned with 
chants or other liturgical formulas. The petition 
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was denied. It was felt that the sacred character 
of the texts would thereby be tainted. Pastors 
however, would be allowed to give useful explana- 
tions in the vernacular after the divine functions. 
On Sundays, they could preach a homily. At the 
same time, the legates were willing to concede 
that, if the Council so wished, permission for the 
vernacular could be given: 


This most ancient custom must not be changed, since 
to recite these in the vernacular would cheapen them; 
but pastors can explain these things to the people, 
which are necessary, after the divine functions have 
been celebrated. Let there be homilies in the vernacu- 
Jar on each Sunday. Nevertheless, if it shall so seem 
to the synod, such matters pertaining to the sacred 
functions can be rendered in the vernacular.’ 


Accordingly, the matter was remitted to the Coun- 
cil for its final decision. 

When the Council met, it began anew discus- 
sions on the Mass. The contents of Article IX, 
which became Canon 11 and which was examined 
in the first series of deliberations, now appeared as 
Articles VIII and IX in the form of questions. 
Article IX concerns the vernacular and reads: “IX. 
Whether Mass must be celebrated only in the ver- 
nacular, which all understand?” 7 

Among the theologians who examined this par- 
ticular question we have the following opinions. 
Caesar Ferrantius, while favoring the Latin, made 
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it clear that translating the Mass in the vernacular 
was not bad in itself. But the dangers and in- 
conveniences involved did not warrant the vernac- 
ular as examples in history prove: 


To translate the Mass into the vernacular is not, sim- 
ply speaking, an evil, but because of the inconveni- 
ences which could arise, Gregory VII in his letter to 
the Duke of Hungary forbids it; and in the 20th 
homily of Osee, Origen declares that the word of 
God, even though not understood, produces fruit, pro- 
vided it is received with faith. But Justinian in his 
137th Novel seems to say the contrary, and St. Paul 
favors the opinion with “a language which is not un- 
derstood, profits nothing.” He replied, that Justinian 
was speaking after the manner of the Greeks.74 


John de Valentia replied that the vernacular must 
not be used, but the celebrant must explain the 
Gospel to the people, obviously referring to the 
homily: “Regarding IX he replied that Mass must 
not be celebrated in the vernacular, but the words 
of the Gospel should be explained to the people 
by the celebrating pastor.” 

Francis De Sanctio did not favor the vernacular 
in the Mass, because he thought it a profanation 
of the sacred texts. With regard to the words of 
1 Cor. 14:16, either St. Paul is here referring to 
the sermon, or in his time, the danger of profana- 
tion did not exist. In any case, the Pope could 
decide otherwise, if he considered it expedient: 
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With regard to Article IX, he replied that Mass must 
not be celebrated in the vernacular but either in 
Latin, or Greek, or Hebrew. . . . And.as regards 1 Cor. 
14:16, which passage the heretics propound to the 
effect that it is necessary for the congregation to hear 
what is being said etc., he retorted that Paul is under- 
stood as speaking about the preaching of the Word of 
God, or in the light of the fact that it was the custom 
at that time, when all the faithful were, as it were, 
religious and pious, and there was no danger of ir- 
reverence, as there would be now. . . . Nevertheless, 
the Holy Father could decide to the contrary, as he 
should deem it expedient... 78 


Anthony Grossutus rejected the vernacular with- 
out explanation: “With regard to Article X [IX], 
he replied that the Mass ought not to be cele- 
brated in the vernacular; however, ceremonies are 
to be retained in church.” ™ 

If we compare these observations of the theo- 
logians to those formulated in 1551 and 1552, we 
find that they are practically identical. ‘The Protes- 
tant motive for demanding the vernacular is still 
uppermost in their minds. They therefore renew 
their previous demands that: 1) Mass must be cele- 
brated in Latin and not the vernacular; 2) a 
sermon in the vernacular will suffice for the 
people; 3) this is purely a disciplinary matter. 
Therefore, the Church could decide to use any 
language. 

It is clear that, after the lapse of these ten years, 
nothing new was added to the cause of the ver- 
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nacular. The theologians seem more positive in 
reiterating their main position. In principle, there 
was nothing against the use of the vernacular, but 
their stand for the Latin language was due merely 
to the reasons enumerated—the circumstances of 
the times which required a retention of Latin in 
the West. 

Prior to the deliberations of the Fathers, there 
appeared a commentary on the articles by one of 
the members of the assembly, Christopher of 
Padua. With reference to Article IX, he presents 
an argument hitherto unmentioned, but which, in 
retrospect, seems to have had some influence on 
the final deliberations. He reasoned that, where 
there was only one language among a people, it 
would be normal to celebrate the liturgy in this 
language, which at the same time, would be the 
vernacular. But when, through a process of de- 
velopment, there evolved a little-known and 
literary language, the literary language was more 
noble and suited to the dignity of the mysteries. 
Of St. Paul’s injunction that we speak in an in- 
telligible language, Christopher held that this 
reference here was to the sermon and not to 
liturgical formulas. Furthermore, Latin has been 
a long-time custom in the Western liturgy, and any 
change would overthrow this tradition. He also 
thought devotion would be diminished by using 
the vernacular, for the missal used by the people 
would only serve to distract them from the liturgi- 
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cal celebration. Finally, the only essential is that 
the people should know what is happening, and 
be able to join themselves to it. God looks to the 
affections of the heart, rather than to the ideas of 
the mind which are, at times, erroneous. In brief, 
Christopher would retain Latin because of its ad- 
vantages over the vernacular—principally, that of 
respect and mystery: 


With regard to the IX Article: that Mass must be 
celebrated only in the vernacular, which all under- 
stand, I reply, that there is no doubt that Mass is 
sometimes said in the vernacular, where there is only 
one language, .. . . Wherefore, by its very nature it is 
not an evil. But where there are two languages, it is 
more becoming to speak in the literary language rather 
than the vernacular, because of the greater dignity of 
sO momentous a mystery. But you object: How can the 
people answer “Amen” as the Apostle enjoins . . . if 
they do not understand what is being said? You say 
that he is speaking about preaching, rather than the 
divine function ... here and now the custom must not 
be changed; that such a change could not take place 
without harassment of the ancient Church, and that 
devotion would vanish. For everyone would buy mis- 
sals and read the Gospel and the whole Mass before- 
hand; afterwards they would not be attentive, while 
it is being read. It would be sufficient for the priest to 
offer and celebrate in behalf of the Church, and for 
the people, however, to assist with devotion and a 
pure faith. . . . God looks at their hearts more than 
their minds.*® 
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Based upon observations of the theologians, a 
dogmatic exposition was drawn up into four Chap- 
ters, followed by twelve Canons and this was sub- 
mitted to the Fathers. The second paragraph of 
Chapter IV (concerning the rites and ceremonies 
that are to be used in the celebration of Mass), 
deals directly with the question of languages, and 
reads: 


Moreover the Latin language, in which Mass is cele- 
brated in the Western Church, is especially becoming, 
if, to be sure, it is common to many nations; and it 
seems undeniable that, if Masses should have been 
celebrated in the vernacular of some people, the di- 
vine mysteries would have been honored with a lesser 
reverence. It would be very dangerous, too, lest many 
errors would creep into the manifold translations 
which would be made, with the result that the mys- 
teries of our faith, which are uniform, might appear 
diverse. But since there are certain parts in the Mass 
which should be understood by all, such as the Les- 
sons and Gospel, let these be explained to the people 
by those who have the care of souls, on Sundays and 
other feast days, as usually happens in all those 
churches in which: their pastors are not deficient in 
their duties.7® 


The theologians state here their reasons for stress- 
ing the retention of Latin. The then current cir- 
cumstances which would bring disrespect to the 
Sacred Mysteries, and the danger of error, mo- 
tivated this decision. They also distinguish be- 
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tween those parts of the Mass which should be 
intelligible, and which are explained by the 
traditional sermon. 

Article IX became Canon 10, which is a repeti- 
tion, word for word, of Canon 11 of the first series 
of deliberations in 1552. It reads: “10. If any one 
says, that Mass must be celebrated only in the ver- 
nacular: let him be anathema.” ®° 

The phrasing of the dogmatic exposé and the 
Canon, met with a storm of opposition. While all 
the Fathers agreed to retain Latin, thereby refut- 
ing the errors of the Protestants as the outcome 
proved, some felt that the attack against the ver- 
nacular was too general and too excessive. ‘The 
Patriarch of Jerusalem opposed the Canon and 
proposed another which would simply prohibit the 
celebration of Mass in any language without the 
authorization of the Church: “Canon 10 is not 
acceptable; let it be said: ‘If any one says that 
Mass must be celebrated in one or the other lan- 
guages without the authority of the Catholic 
Church: let him be anathema.’” ®! The Arch- 
bishop of Zara objected to the Canon forbidding 
Mass in the vernacular. Neither would he con- 
demn the custom in vogue in Dalmatia where the 
Gospel is read in the vernacular after the Latin: 


There are many items in the Canons, and especially in 
that one regarding not saying Mass in the vernacular; 
nevertheless, he did not reprove the custom in Dal- 
matia, where after the Latin Gospel is read, the ver- 
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nacular is added, for the better instruction of these 
peoples. As regards the doctrine, it would be more 
acceptable to frame it so that it would rather seem to 
explain our ways, than uphold or refute the ways of 
others.§? 


The Bishop of Velgia criticized the reasons for 
retaining Latin, and then asks that those who 
celebrate Mass in the vernacular should not be 
condemned, since Mass is celebrated in the Holy 
Land in every tongue: 


The reason why Mass must be celebrated in Latin, as 
presented in Chapter 4, does not seem sound, and 
those who celebrate in the vernacular should not be 
condemned. Indeed, in Jerusalem’s Holy Church of 
the Sepulchre, Masses are celebrated in every language 
under the sun.§% 


The Bishop of Calamone did not want those 
condemned who say Mass in the vernacular: ““They 
should not be condemned who prefer to say the 
Canon aloud, or who celebrate Mass in the ver- 
nacular.” ** The Bishop of St. Asaph stated 
simply that the reasons for condemning the ver- 
nacular were not good enough: 


Neither does the reason for condemning the vernacu- 
lar seem sound, and it seems false to hold that all 
things need not be understood by you, because the 
Gospel and many other things ought to be understood 
by the people. . . . And it should not be condemned 
under anathema to recite the Canon aloud.®5 
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From these observations we can see the reaction 
of those whose views were broad enough to em- 
brace the Universal Church. What about the 
Orientals in this instance—were they irreverent in 
celebrating the Mysteries in the vernacular? 
Should they be suspected of heresy? Was this 
ancient tradition merely tolerated by the Church? 
Such a condemnation was entirely too general (if 
not ambiguous) and would consequently include 
the Oriental rites, whereas the Chapter is only 
concerned with the West. This would explain why 
the Bishop of Niems did not want the Canon to 
come under anathema, and at the same time, asked 
that the law for using Latin be specifically re- 
stricted to certain countries, thereby making it 
clearer: 


Canon 10 must not be condemned with an anathema, 
and let it state that Mass must be celebrated only in 
Latin, especially in Italy, France, Spain, and let it be 
declared as regards us that the sacrifice is not offered 
to the Saints, but to God; nor must all the Canons be 
equally condemned with an anathema, since some are 
erroneous, others are scandalous, etc.8& 


Speaking on the same day, the Bishop of Nemosia 
adds the thought, that the above remark was the 
expression of an expert on the situation, since he 
had been accustomed to deal with Protestants in 
his own diocese, and although he had been offered 
certain favors by them, with conditions attached— 
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among these, that they be allowed the use of the 
vernacular in Mass—he refused to grant the 
slightest concession. Yet, despite all this, he still 
does not wish to see an anathema pronounced in 
Canon 10: 


Regarding the Canon about not saying Mass in the 
vernacular, he said that he was involved in this prob- 
lem in his diocese with the heretics, who offered to 
restore the church goods which they had seized, under 
certain conditions: the chief of which was, that Mass 


might be said in the vernacular, which, nevertheless, 
he declined.8* 


Did the lack of preciseness in the chapter on doc- 
trine lead the Bishop to foresee a condemnation, 
pure and simple, of the vernacular? 

On the other hand, a certain number of fathers, 
referred to as “‘ultra-Latinists’ by H. Schmidt,%* 
tending to canonize Latin, expressed themselves in 
such a way as to reject the vernacular entirely: 


The Canons are acceptable; but in Canon 10, “only” 
is not acceptable, for it might concede that Mass must 
be celebrated in the vernacular. And in Canon 9, it 
appears that those who say the Canon aloud are not 
only not to be condemned, but are to be approved 
and praised.®® 


A similar position was expressed by the Archbishop 
of Reggio, who urged that the word only (nonnist) 
must be struck out: ‘““The canons are acceptable; 
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let 9 and 10 be placed together: ‘nor is one to be 
condemned who says that Mass must be celebrated 
only in the vernacular.’ But let ‘only’ be struck 
out, lest it seem to concede something.” ® ‘The 
Bishop of Mylopotamos, stressing the Mass as a 
sacrifice of expiation, felt that its very essence de- 
manded a sacred language: ‘‘Wherefore, the Mass 
is a sacrifice of expiation ... in its celebration both 
the Latin language and a secret Canon are to be 
preterred.”°+ 

A certain number of the Fathers requested a re- 
shuffling of the articles. ‘The Bishop of Lavant thus 
asked, “. . . regarding VIII, IX and X, these can 
be made into one.” ®? Others thought that Canon 
10 should be revised to correspond with the chap- 
ter on doctrine. Among these, the Bishop of Sor- 
rento spoke thus: ‘““The Canons are acceptable; but 
let them correspond to the order of doctrine; 9, 
10, and 11 can be adapted etc.” *8 The Patriarch 
of Aquila also held this opinion, urging them, 
“Let Canon 10 be better considered, because it 
does not correspond to the doctrine.” ** Others 
recommended that, if the chapter on doctrine is 
retained, brevity and clarity were of importance. 
Thus the Bishop of Cava expressed this hope: 
“The canons are acceptable; in 10 and 11, the 
annotations made are acceptable. If the doctrine is 
retained, let it be briefer, clearer, and acceptable, 
as the Bishop of Jadren advocated.” *° 

The Bishop of Calahorra suggested that the pas- 
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sage of doctrine on the matter of Latin language 
be “better considered.” °° 

This debate finally resulted in a revision of the 
texts of the Canon and Chapter. Canon 9 was 
formulated in union with the last article, and 
censured as heretical in these words: 


Canon 9. If anyone says that the rite of the Roman 
Church, prescribing that a part of the Canon and the 
words of consecration be recited in a low voice, should 
be condemned; or that Mass must be celebrated only 
in the vernacular; or that water should not be mixed 
with the wine offered in the chalice, since that would 
be contrary to Christ’s decree: let him be anathema.®” 


It is quite clear in this canon that a dogmatic 
question is involved. But by no means is tt con- 
cerned with the vernacular itself. In this Canon, 
three points of Catholic practice are grouped to- 
gether, which are indifferent in themselves, and in 
no way essential to the Mass, but which were 
denied by the Protestants for dogmatic reasons, 
namely: 


a) The vernacular is demanded by the nature of 
the Mass. 

b) Since the words must be heard, they cannot be 
said in a low voice. 

c) The mixture of wine and water was not in- 
stituted by Christ, but by a “foreign” element; 
therefore, it must be suppressed. 
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(This is unquestionably a denial of the authority 
of the Church in matters liturgical. This denial is 
likewise discernible in the first two demands.) 

Although the commission considered the ques- 
tion of the vernacular from a dogmatic aspect, it 
never intended to condemn the practice of the 
vernacular as such, but merely the thesis which 
declared the vernacular necessary. There is no 
theological nexus between the Mass and language. 
Per se, the Mass is indifferent to any particular 
language. The condemnation is hurled only 
against those who would demand the use of the 
vernacular from Protestant convictions.®® ‘This is 
also evident from the chapter on doctrine (Chap- 
ter VIII) which precedes the Canons and which 
reads: 


Chapter VIII. Although the Mass contains much in- 
struction for the faithful, it did not seem expedient to 
the Fathers that it should be celebrated in the vernacu- 
lar indiscriminately. ‘This is why, in all churches in all 
places the ancient rite approved by the holy Roman 
Church is to be retained. But lest the sheep of Christ 
go unfed, lest the little ones ask for bread and there 
be no one to break it for them, the holy Council 
orders that pastors and all who have the care of souls 
are to explain some of the things that are read at 
Mass. They themselves or their representatives are to 
do this frequently during the celebration of Mass. 
Among other things, they are to explain something 
about the mystery of this most holy sacrifice, especially 
on Sundays and on feast days.%® 
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The Council concedes the point that the Mass 
has a didactic role—that it contains a teaching— 
but is not didactic in its essence, as the Protestant 
thesis declared. The Mass is not a sermon. ‘There- 
fore, the vernacular is not demanded by the nature 
of the Mass. The sacrament and sacrifice will al- 
ways remain what they are no matter what lan- 
guage is used. The dogma remains intact. Yet, 
while this dogmatic point is clarified, it does not 
follow that the vernacular must be rejected, and 
Latin must be preferred. The choice is a matter of 
discipline. In this instance, tt did not seem ex- 
pedient (non expedire visum patribus) as concrete 
circumstances (the contemporary danger of Protes- 
tantism) prompted the Fathers of Trent to decide 
that it was not expedient hic et nunc (here and 
now) to celebrate Mass in the vernacular—passim 
as each one wished, arbitrarily. 

In taking this stand, the Council refrained from 
discussing any of the reasons in favor of Latin or 
against the vernacular. (This resembled the de- 
cision concerning the translations of the Scrip- 
tures.) It simply presented the conclusion by way 
of affirmation. This is why—quamobrem—the 
ancient rite of each Church, approved by the Holy 
Roman Church, will be retained. 

In the revised text submitted to the Fathers on 
September 5 (quoted above), the phrase ‘Mother 
and Teacher of all churches’ was not included but 
added in the edition which was read in solemn 
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session on September 17.1° ‘This reaffirms the 
teaching that the Roman Church is the supreme 
legislator, who alone in the last analysis can 
approve liturgical rites both for East and West. 
Thus, the whole question of rites and languages 
in the Church is settled by this one sentence. Con- 
demnation of the Oriental churches is thereby 
avoided, and at the same time, a rebuke is aimed 
at the Protestant revolt against “authority.” 
While upholding Catholic tradition, the Fathers 
guaranteed that the liturgy would exercise its 
function of teaching as far as possible. “This is 
why” (quamobrem) is here extended to include 
their principal concern—“‘lest the sheep of Christ 
go unfed, lest the little ones ask for bread, and 
there be no one to break it for them.” ‘The Coun- 
cil would not see the faithful neglected and there- 
fore commands (mandat) pastors and all those who 
have the care of souls to explain to the people not 
only the sense of the formulas read at Mass (ex tts 
quae in missa leguntur, aliquid exponant) but also 
the theology of the Mass and the mystery of this 
sacrifice (atque inter cetera, sanctissimi huius 
sacrificit mysterium aliquod declarent). Since the 
Protestant attack against the essential nature of the 
Mass was the main subject of the discussions dur- 
ing these deliberations, emphasis was logically 
- focused on this central act. Thus explanations are 
taken to mean the traditional sermon which is 
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prescribed during the Mass on Sundays and Holy 
Days. So important is this task, that, should those 
responsible be impeded, someone must replace 
Encun.? 9+ 

It was on September 17, 1562, that the dog- 
matic exposition and Canon finally received the 
definitive approval of the Council in the XXII 
session. The texts of both remained the same with 
the exception of the additional words added in 
the exposition and mentioned above: “Mother and 
Teacher of all churches’ (Omnium Ecclesiarum 
Mater et Magistra). 

With regard to the administration of the sacra- 
ments, here too, Trent revealed a similar attitude. 
Fully aware of the riches contained in the sacra- 
ments, and endeavoring to enable the people to 
receive them with greater reverence and devotion, 
it was prescribed that explanations should be given 
before their administration, and these may be in 
the vernacular. There was no question but that 
Latin would remain in the Rituals. 

In Session XXIV (De Reformatione), September 
5, 1563, a text was drawn up (Canon 8) wherein 
the Council embodied these ideas.°? While all the 
Fathers agreed that such explanations would be 
valuable, yet some could see serious objections to 
the phrasing of the text. The Protestant attitude 
towards the sacraments was still uppermost in 
their minds. They therefore sought a clarification. 
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Accordingly, the text was revised and definitively 
adopted in Solemn Session on November 11, 1563, 
which reads: 


Canon 7. That the faithful may approach the sacra- 
ments with greater reverence and devotion of mind, 
the holy Council commands all bishops, that not only 
when they are themselves about to administer them to 
the people, they shall first, in a manner adapted to the 
mental ability of those who receive them, explain their 
efficacy and use, but also, they shall see to it that the 
same is done piously and prudently by every parish 
priest, and in the vernacular tongue, if need be and it 
can be done conveniently, in accordance with the 
form which will be prescribed for each of the sacra- 
ments by the holy Council in a catechism, which the 
bishops shall have faithfully translated into the lan- 
guage of the people, and explained to the people by 
all parish priests.1°% 


Thus ends an interesting episode in the annals 
of the Council of ‘Trent. And thus were established 
the reasons why the Church has carefully pre- 
served the Latin language as her liturgical lan- 
guage in the west. 

No one, therefore, can say that the vernacular is 
intrinsically evil in itself, nor that its use in the 
Mass and Sacraments is an impossibility. On the 
contrary, by clarifying the issue, the Council has | 
left to the Church a criterion for future action, 
should it ever be necessary to change existing rites 
and languages. 
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6. he Liturgical Movement for 
the Use of the Vernacular in 
the Liturgy 


“THE faithful assemble for no other purpose than 
that of acquiring this spirit from its foremost and 
indispensable font, which is the active partictpa- 
tion [italics mine] in the most holy Mysteries, and 
in the public and solemn prayer of the Church.” * 

No sooner had St. Pius X enunciated this prin- 
ciple than there began a revival of interest in 
public worship, which has since become known as 
the liturgical movement of the twentieth century. 

This movement has witnessed a growing aware- 
ness that an active and intelligent participation in 
the Sacred Mysteries requires a balance between 
the “opus operantum” and the “opus operantis”— 
that is, between the efficacy of the divine causality 
in the sacred rite, and a collaboration, by means 
of the proper dispositions and conditions, on the 
part of the human congregation. While man of 
himself cannot contribute to the causing grace of 
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the sacraments, the better disposed he is for their 
reception, the more fruitfully he will receive them. 


Very truly, the Sacraments and the sacrifice of the 
altar, being Christ’s own actions, must be held to be 
capable in themselves of conveying and dispensing 
grace from the divine Head to the members of the 
Mystical Body. But if they are to produce their proper 
effect, it is absolutely necessary that our hearts be 
properly disposed to receive them. . . . Emphatically, 
therefore, the work of redemption, which is itself in- 
dependent of our will, requires a serious interior effort 
on our part if we are to achieve eternal salvation.” 


It was, therefore, to secure this objective—in the 
order of grace and didactically—that the question 
of the vernacular in the liturgy has become part of 
the wider issue of a comprehensive liturgical re- 
form. If the liturgy is understood and used accord- 
ing to its nature, the “serious interior effort on 
our part’’—“the right dispositions’’—will be forth- 
coming to a greater extent than is generally the 
case. 

Ever since the Latin language and the vernacu- 
lar drifted apart through the fuller evolution of 
national languages, the Church has been con- 
fronted with the problem of her liturgical lan- 
guage to an ever increasing degree. Devotion keeps 
pace with understanding, and in the theology of 
the people’s active and intelligent participation 
(which springs from the very nature of liturgy), 
there is unquestionably involved a desire for the 
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greater use of the people’s own tongue. Hence, to- 
day, it would be impossible to dismiss the problem 
as an indifferent one. More than ever, the current 
movement has focused its attention upon the sig- 
nificant role the vernacular plays in the liturgical 
apostolate. 

It is not our intention in this chapter to take 
sides on a problem which has already been so 
widely and heatedly discussed. Rather, we will 
limit ourselves to a description of the position 
taken by the Holy See, and in this framework, 
draw our conclusion. 

We recall that in the formal declarations of 
Trent, we are not indefinitely committed to the 
use of the Latin language. If anything, Trent has 
opened the way for future disciplinary develop- 
ments, which the various reforms of past years 
have already demonstrated. This indicates the fact 
that, in abandoning the exclusive use of Latin, 
“the human components (in the liturgy) admit of 
various modifications, as the needs of the age, cir- 
cumstances, and the good of souls may require, 
and as the ecclesiastical hierarchy, under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, may have authorized.” * 

The pontificate of Pius XII has seen the most 
extensive orientation in this matter. In the “magna 
charta” of the liturgical movement—the encyclical 
“Mediator Dei’’—there are two distinct, but com- 
plementary statements regarding the liturgical lan- 
guage. The Supreme Pontiff says: ““The use of the 
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Latin language, customary in a considerable por- 
tion of the Church, is a manifest and beautiful 
sign of unity, as well as an effective antidote for 
any corruption of doctrinal truth.” + Surely, in 
attaching importance to Latin, one is not to see 
more nor less than the Holy Father intends in 
this statement. The “szgn of unity” mentioned by 
the Pontiff must refer only to the Western Church 
—if unity is based on language.® In this respect, 
Latin is desirable not only for making ourselves 
mutually understood, but principally for under- 
standing the truth which the liturgy expresses. 
Since the truths of our faith have been born and 
preserved in the Latin language, theologians have 
been able to use its strength to express themselves. 
This, after all these centuries, is testimony of 
Catholic unity in a disintegrating world. 

That Latin is an “effective antidote for any cor- 
ruption of doctrinal truth,’’ could hardly be in- 
terpreted to mean that the use of liturgical 
formulae in the vernacular, as such, would cor- 
rupt the truth contained therein, since this argu- 
ment had already been rejected by Trent, pre- 
cisely because it would be misunderstood. It would 
rather seem to imply that, by retaining Latin in 
the texts of the liturgy, such texts would be main- 
tained as her “official texts” (just as her official 
definitions and teachings are promulgated in 
Latin). This practice brings about and guarantees 
purity of doctrine. 

Yet, while retaining Latin as the basic liturgical 
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language, the usefulness of the vernacular is recog- 
nized as a matter of principle. The Pontiff adds: 
“In spite of this, the use of the mother tongue in 
connection with several of the rites may be of 
much advantage to the people. But the Apostolic 
See alone is empowered to grant this permission.” ® 
It is clearly evident here that the Apostolic See is 
aware of the fact that the use of the vernacular— 
in non paucis tamen ritibus—is expressly acknowl- 
edged as very useful—valde utilis. The Holy See 
alone, however, can weigh the serious reasons for 
its necessity and grant the necessary concessions. 

A similar idea is expressed in his encyclical, 
Musicae Sacrae Disciplina, in relation to sacred 
music. 


We are not unaware that, for serious reasons, some 
quite definite exceptions have been conceded by the 
Apostolic See (i.e., exceptions to the Latin texts in 
music). We do not want these exceptions extended or 
propagated more widely, nor do We wish to have them 
transferred to other places without due permission of 
the Holy See. .. . Where, according to old or imme- 
morial custom, some popular hymns are sung in the 
language of the people after the sacred words of the 
Liturgy have been sung in Latin during the solemn 
Eucharistic sacrifice, local Ordinaries can allow this to 
be done, “if, in the light of circumstances of the local- 
ity and the people, they believe that (custom) cannot 
prudently be removed.” 7 


An example of the local customs, referred to by 
the Holy Father, is found in the custom prevalent 
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in Germany called the Deutsches Hochamt (the 
“so-called German High Mass’) in which the 
priest celebrates Mass and sings all that pertains 
to him in Latin, while the people answer the short 
responses in Latin. But in place of all the other 
Latin chants, the people sing a text in the ver- 
nacular which partly corresponds to the feast and 
partly to the principal part of the Mass being said 
at that time. This immemorial custom was pre- 
sented to the Holy See for approbation by the late 
Cardinal Betram of Breslau, in the name of all the 
German and Austrian bishops. In a letter from the 
Holy See’s Secretariat of State, dated December 
24, 1943, it was declared: ‘the custom already 
flourishing throughout Germany for many cen- 
turies is most graciously tolerated.” 


Vatican, December 24, 1943. 
N.7422-43 


Your Most Eminent and Reverend Lord Cardinal: 


With reference to the various ways of assisting at the 
Holy Sacrifice, of which mention is made in the letters 
given of April 10, of this year, these same most Emi- 
nent Fathers, in accord with their authority, have 
thought that it must be set down, that the use both of 
the “low Mass in the presence of the faithful accom- 
panying the text partly in the German language 
[Gemeinschafismesse] and of the low Mass at which 
the faithful assist reciting suitable prayers and sacred 
hymns in the German language [Betsingemesse]” is 
left to the prudent judgement of the local Ordinaries, 
and likewise, keeping in mind what you yourself wrote 
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“concerning the High Mass joined with the singing of 
the people in the German language [deutsches Hoch- 
amt],” the Fathers have admitted the petition of these 
Bishops in this way, namely, that “this third manner 
already in vogue for many centuries throughout Ger- 
many be most graciously tolerated.” § 


On May 6, 1955, the Holy Office renewed its sanc- 
tion of this custom with limitations.® On Decem- 
ber 21, 1958, the Holy Office renewed the 
privilege in a letter addressed to Cardinal 
Frings: 1° 


SUPREME SACRED CONGREGATION 
OF THE HOLY OFFICE 
Dec. 23, 1958 
Prot. n. 345/58 


Your Most Eminent and Reverend Lord Cardinal: 


Last month, your Most Reverend Eminence, in the 
name of the Bishops of Germany, referred to the Holy 
Office, for the sake of competency, several doubts 
which have arisen as the result of the norms given in 
the Instruction issued by the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites on September 3, of this year, on sacred music 
and sacred liturgy, especially with regard to the man- 
ner of assisting at a low Mass. 


Having given mature consideration to the matter, the 
Most Eminent and Reverend Fathers of this Supreme 
Congregation, in a plenary session held on Wednes- 
day, December 3, 1958, have decreed: 


The privileges in the letter given by the Secretary of 
State to his Eminence Cardinal Betram on December 
24, 1943, in which the instruction as to the manner of 
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assisting at the Holy Sacrifice was left to the prudent 
judgement of the local Ordinaries of Germany, and 
likewise all those things which have been granted by 
the Holy Office in the letter given on May 6, 1955, 
remain in all their force; and therefore, the same Ordi- 
naries can use also in the future the aforesaid privi- 
leges. These same Ordinaries, however, shall exercise 
vigilant care lest in the use of these privileges some- 
thing be done or creep in, which exceeds in any way 
at all, the limits of these same concessions. 


And this decision of the most Eminent Fathers, the 
Supreme Pontiff has graciously deigned to approve in 
an audience granted to the Pro-Secretary of the Holy 
Office, on Thursday, December 11. 


Your Most Reverend Eminence may communicate this 
decree to the rest of the local Ordinaries of Germany 
in whatever way you deem best. 


Utilizing this opportunity, I humbly kiss your hand, 
and extend to you my own personal esteem, acknowl- 
edging myself, 
Most humbly yours, 
I. Cardinal Pizzardo 


A similar custom also flourishes in Austria, Cath- 
olic Poland, Slovenia, Canada, and the mission 
areas of East Asia and Africa. 

Though the Holy See grants permission to sing 
certain liturgical chants in the vernacular, never- 
theless the role of the Latin chant bestows ad- 
vantages: i 


And if in Catholic churches throughout the entire 
world Gregorian chant sounds forth without corrup- 
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tion or diminution, the chant itself, like the sacred 
Roman liturgy, will have a characteristic of univer- 
sality, so that the faithful, wherever they may be, will 
hear music that is familiar to them and a part of their 
own home. In this way they may experience, with 
much spiritual consolation, the wonderful unity of the 
Church. This is one of the most important reasons 
why the Church so greatly desires that the Gregorian 
chant traditionally associated with the Latin words of 
the sacred liturgy be used.14 


Needless to repeat, Rome is aware of the fact 
that the use of the Latin chant is a definite aid to 
maintaining the unity and universality of the 
Church. Therefore, the Holy See wishes the Gre- 
gorian chant to remain associated with the Latin 
words of the liturgy. Again, in his Allocution ad- 
dressed to the International Congress at ae 
September 27, 1956, the Pontiff states: 


On the part of the Church, the liturgy today admits 
of a pre-occupation with progress but also with con- 
servation and defense. She returns to the past without 
slavishly copying it, and creates anew in the ceremonies 
themselves, in the use of the vernacular. .. . 1” 


The history of the Church has shown in the past 
and in the present, how changing conditions in a 
changing world have been met with proper ad- 
justments. By granting the privilege of using the 
vernacular, the progress and perpetual youth of 
the Church are thereby manifested anew. The 
Pope, however, emphasizes that: “it would be 
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superfluous to recall once again that the Church 
has serious reasons for retaining steadfastly in the 
Latin rite the unconditional obligation of the 
celebrating priest to the use of the Latin lan- 
guage.” 18 

With his broad view of the situation, the Pontiff 
asserts clearly the importance of the Latin lan- 
guage by stressing its unconditional obligatory use 
by the priest in the Sacrifice of the Mass. Although 
this address does not have the importance of an 
encyclical, nevertheless, by reiterating the identi- 
cal ideas, contained in the above two official docu- 
ments, its universal application is obviously in- 
dicated. 

Throughout his pontificate, Pius XII did not 
merely content himself to uttering these prin- 
ciples, but applied them in a concrete way. While 
Latin will continue to hold its revered place in 
the liturgy, at the same time, there was granted to 
countries of Europe and America the partial use 
of the vernacular in the administration of the 
sacraments. (The exorcisms, anointings, blessings, 
and the form of the sacrament are retained in 
Latin.) Pius XI had already limited a similar per- 
mission in a few isolated cases. But the Holy See 
has ‘since been going boldly forward in extending 
the privilege to many Churches. Such bi-lingual 
Rituals were authorized for Poland (1927), Yugo- 
slavia (1930), Austria (1935), France (1947), Ger- 
many (1950), Spain (1950), Italy (1953), America 
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(1954). The Sacred Congregation of Propaganda 
has also invited the hierarchy under its jurisdic- 
tion to propose vernacular rituals for the missions. 
And in 1948, special faculty was granted to Apos- 
tolic Nuntios or Delegates to appoint a committee 
of mission-experts for the vernacular to check all 
translations, which then can be approved by the 
Nuntio or Delegate. 

In the restored order of Holy Week (1955), per- 
mission was granted for the use of the vernacular 
—everywhere— for the renewal of Baptismal 
vows.1# 

While there has been less eagerness to intro- 
duce the vernacular into the Mass, our previous 
chapters have already demonstrated that in recent 
times the Holy See has made concessions on this 
point—though never for the sacrificial part of the 
Mass. 

Finally, in the most recent instruction on the 
dialogue Mass—‘‘De Musica Sacra et Sacra Litur- 
gia’’—of September 3, 1958, the Holy See reiterated 
her position regarding the Latin language and the 
liturgy: “Latin is the language of liturgical func- 
tions, unless the above mentioned liturgical books 
(either general or specific ones) explicitly permit 
another language.” © At the same time, Rome is 
cognizant of the difficulties associated with the use 
of Latin in the dialogue Mass, and therefore states 
that, after responding in Latin to those things per- 
taining to them, the people may: 
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Wherever ancient or immemorial custom permits the 
singing of popular hymns in the vernacular, after the 
sacred liturgical words have been sung in Latin at the 
Eucharistic sacrifice (namely, sung Mass), local Ordi- 
naries may allow it to continue, if they judge that 
because of circumstances of place and persons, such 
customs cannot be prudently suppressed.16 


In a read Mass . . . if the faithful wish to add some 
popular prayers or hymns to this direct [Italics mine] 
liturgical participation, according to local custom, this 
may be done in the vernacular.!* 


In the light of these facts, the suggestions 
adopted at the international liturgical congresses 
during the current movement seemed to have 
anticipated, if they did not produce, some of the 
results we have witnessed. At the Maria Laach 
Congress (1951) it was recommended that: 


In order that the reading of the Bible fulfill its func- 
tion of communicating the word of God to the faith- 
ful more effectively, all present at the Congress express 
their unanimous and most urgent hope that in every 
Mass at which the people assist, the Scriptural read- 
ings be done directly and exclusively in the mother 
tongue.4§ 


At Lugano (1953), the Archbishop of Bologna, 
Cardinal Lercaro, urged the adoption of the ver- 
nacular in parts of the Mass in these words: 


It would seem, therefore, that the widespread hope of 
our times that the Scripture lessons of the Mass be 
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read by the priest or ministers in the mother tongue, 
fits harmoniously into the framework of the reforms. 
realized or desired by the Blessed Pontiff. . . . This. 
ardent hope of all who are lovingly concerned to foster 
active participation of the faithful in the Sacred Mys- 
teries, today can base itself above all on “Mediator 
Dew” which recognizes as a matter of principle the use- 
fulness of the mother tongue, although of course it. 
restricts permission for it to the Holy See . 


But if the family of God in its liturgical assemblies. 
could hear the word of God in its own mother tongue 
directly and immediately . . . the active participation 
of the community so much paired by the saintly Pon- 
tiff would seem to be more complete.1® 


Hence, in the conclusions which were presented. 
to the Holy Father, and which, according to Cardi- 
nal Ottaviani were “molto consolante” (most en- 
couraging), it was finally suggested: 


II... This Congress expresses the wish that the nour- 
ishment of the divine word similarly be made easily 
available to the minds of our people—and this result 
would be obtainable if the family of God could hear 
the scripture lessons in Mass directly and immediately 
from the mouth of the celebrant in its own mother 
tongue whenever the number of people present would 
warrant it. 


III. That the people may participate more easily and 
more fruitfully . .. that the local Ordinaries be em- 
powered to permit the people (if they so judge oppor- 
tune) not only to hear the word of God in their own 
tongue, but also, as it were, to respond to it by praying. 
in their own tongue even during a Missa Cantata.?° 
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Nor were these the only public expressions of 
such hopes. Similar appeals were formulated by 
the: 


National Congress of Germany, Frankfurt, 1950. 

National Italian Liturgical Week at Brescia, 1952. 

Second International Congress at Ste. Odile, 1952. 

Liturgical Week for East German Dioceses at Ber- 
lin, 1953. 

National American Liturgical Week at Grand 
Rapids, U.S.A., 1953. 

German Liturgical Congress at Munich, 1955. 


It would be profitable at this point to pause and 
consider an important aspect in the theology of the 
liturgy. In its full and strict sense, the liturgy by 
its nature is an expression of social worship—a 
worship performed by the community under 
hierarchical supervision. It is the corporate wor- 
ship of priest and people. Any attempt to disjoin 
the two would be contrary to its very essence. ‘‘Lit- 
urgy is the worship rendered by the Mystical Body 
of Christ in the entirety of its Head and mem- 
bers.’ #2 In the Eucharistic Sacrifice, this com- 
munal character is brought into prominence when 
the Pontiff declares: 


The unbloody immolation at the words of consecra- 
tion, when Christ is made present upon the altar in 
the state of victim, is performed by the priest and by 
him alone, as the representative of Christ, and not as 
the representative of the faithful. But it is because the 
priest places the divine victim upon the altar that he 
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offers him to God the Father as an oblation for the 
glory of the Blessed Trinity and for the good of the 
whole Church. Now the faithful participate in the 
oblation, understood in this limited sense, after their 
own fashion and in a twofold manner; namely be- 
cause they not only offer the sacrifice by the hands of 
the priest, but also, to a certain extent, in union with 
him. It is by reason of this participation that the offer- 
ing made by the people is also included in liturgical 
worship.” 

Now it is clear that the faithful offer the sacrifice by 
the hands of the priest from the fact that the minister 
at the altar, in offering a sacrifice in the name of all 
His members, represents Christ, the Head of the Mys- 
tical Body. Hence the whole church can rightly be 
said to offer up the victim through Christ.?% 


The Mass, therefore, is the sacrifice of the 
Church and the entire congregation gathered 
around the priest. It is the sacrifice corporately 
offered by the Christian community in a rite in- 
volving differentiation of functions. And it is this 
differentiation of functions, above all else, which 
makes the social nature of the sacrifice apparent, 
and which, unfortunately, through circumstances, 
has been lost in the present external form of the 
liturgy, thereby rendering impossible the active 
participation of the faithful.** 

Surely it would be erroneous to claim that a 
vernacular language is necessary for the liturgy 
with the idea that it would thus attain its efficacy 
from the fact that it would be the corporate wor- 
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ship of the community. In reality, the efficacy of 
the liturgy is derived ex opere operato. Even with- 
out any external participation of the community, 
the social character of the liturgy can never cease. 
“They are mistaken in appealing in this matter to 
the social character of the Eucharistic sacrifice. 
. This sacrifice, necessarily and of its very nature, 
ie always and everywhere the character a a pub- 
lic and social act. fide 7 
In the die ven tauiot of functions, however, 
there are those which are performed by the priest 
alone, and those which are performed by the priest, 
in the name of, and with the community present. 
This is to be seen in the constituent parts of the 
Mass which are referred to as: 


1) The Foremass, or the Liturgy of the Word. 
2) The Sacrificial Banquet. | 


The Foremass has for its purpose the praise of 
God in communal prayer and is also directly or- 
dained for the instruction of the Christian people. 
In brief, it is worship of the spoken word which 
prepares the way for the sacrifice. Words, there- 
fore, are of its very essence, and naturally demand 
an understanding on the part of the entire assem- 
bly, in order to foster the “right” dispositions in 
the participants. 

In the Sacrificial Banquet, of which the Conse- 
cration is its very center, and which is performed 
by the priest alone, and which includes in a cer- 
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tain way the members of the Church as offerers, 
only the words of the Celebrant are essential. 

Under the first aspect, the liturgical functions 
would seem to require an intelligible language for 
the sake of the participants. Under the second, a 
sacred, hieratic, and immutable one would be 
more in keeping with the nature and solemnity of 
these functions. In practice, this actually seems to 
be the very solution which the Holy See is admit- 
ting today. In the indults granted up to the pres- 
ent, the Holy See has limited the use of the ver- 
nacular (both in the Ritual and the Mass) to those 
functions which have the character more distinctly 
of an “office” i.e., collective prayers, exhortations, 
instructions, lessons, and chants. Whereas, for the 
functions that are more sacramental and sacer- 
dotal, the Church still ees the use of the 
Latin language. 

Therefore, against the background of such de- 
cisions there hardly seems room for polemics on 
the advantages or disadvantages of using the ver- 
nacular or Latin in the liturgy. The fact that 
Rome has taken the steps, both in the past and 
the present, towards the vernacularization of litur- 
gical functions in the strict sense of the word, and 
the fact that she continues at the same time to at- 
tach a special dignity to the Latin language—these 
two distinct but complementary affirmations 
should tend to dispossess theoricians of rigid, 1 if 
not radical, views. 
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Surely, it is accepted that we are far removed 
from the heretical mentality created by the Re- 
formers which led Trent to retain the Latin lan- 
guage. But at the same time, it would be useless 
to claim that historical arguments favor more ver- 
nacular in the liturgy today, without being able 
to establish some parallel between our present sit- 
uation and that existing in past history. The many 
liturgical reforms inaugurated in our day show 
that the Church is always prepared to revitalize 
the forms and renew the content of her liturgy 
whenever new and different reasons may dictate 
a change from traditional practice. “As circum- 
stances and the needs of Christians warrant, pub- 
lic worship is organized, developed and enriched 
by new rites, ceremonies and regulations.” 7° But, 
while taking cognizance of past history in such a 
renewal, the Church is never motivated primarily 
by historical reasons. 


The liturgy of the early ages is most certainly worthy 
of all veneration. But ancient usage must not be es- 
teemed more suitable and proper, either in its own 
right or in its significance for later times and new situ- 
ations, on the simple ground that it carries the savor 
and aroma of antiquity.?? 


On the contrary, her reason is always primarily 
the “good of souls” or, for want of another term, 
‘‘pastoral.”’ ““The mission of the Church is of an- 
other order, that of the religious welfare of man.” 78 
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Here, then, belong some final observations re- 
garding the Church’s consciousness of her divine 
mission to bring the Gospel to every creature; her 
obligation to cultivate the fields yet unsown with 
the seeds of the Gospel in the missions. Perhaps, it 
is in her sympathy and generosity to their needs 
that we are able to foresee a significant trend which 
can well effect and influence the future of the en- 
tire Church, especially in regard to the liturgical 
language. 

Among the primitive or semi-primitive peoples, 
there is an innate need of cult. But the failure 
to supply this need—with all due respect to the 
many accomplishments of missionaries—is often the 
result of an attempt to present the eternal truths 
as they have crystalized under the influence of 
Western Civilization, instead of presenting them 
in a form more in harmony with the heritage and 
mentality of these peoples. Usually, the mission 
work begins with the teaching of catechism and 
the private, silent low Mass. “This,” as observed 
by an experienced and well-known missionary, 
“has an empty, obscure reaction on the heathen, 
even the most primitive among them, and gives the 
impression of being something primitive itself.” 
But Pope Pius XII declared in his encyclical, 
Summi Pontificatus, of October 20, 1939: 


... The Church of Christ, the faithful depository of 
the teaching of Divine Wisdom, cannot and does not 
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think of deprecating or disdaining the particular char- 
acteristics which each people with jealous and intelli- 
gible pride, cherish and retain as a precious heritage. 
. .. Pioneer research and investigation, involving sacri- 
fice, devotedness, and love on the part of her mission- 
aries of every age, have been undertaken in order to 
facilitate the deeper appreciative insight into the most 
varied civilization and to put their spiritual values to 
good use for a living and vital preaching of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. All that in such usages and customs is 
not inseparably bound up with religious errors will 
always be subject to kindly consideration, and, when 
it is found possible, will be sponsored and developed.®? 


And again the same Pontiff declared in his en- 
cyclical, Evangelit Praecones, of June 11, 1951: 


The Catholic Church neither scorns nor completely 
rejects pagan thought, but rather, after having puri- 
fied it of every dross of error, completes and perfects it 
with Christian wisdom. It is thus that it gave similar 
acceptance to the progress in the fields of science and 
arts . . . and to some extent consecrated the special 
customs and ancient traditions of the people; the pagan 
feasts, themselves transformed, served to celebrate the 
memory of the martyrs and the divine mysteries.31 


And our gloriously reigning Pontiff, John XXIII, 
in his first encyclical on the missions reiterates 
even more forcibly the mind of his predecessor in 
stating: 


We ourselves have already made Our thoughts known 
on this matter: Everywhere .. . where authentic values 
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of art and thought are apt to enrich the human fam- 
ily, the Church is ready to favor these products of 
the spirit. As is known, the Church does not identify 
herself with any culture, not even with the Western 
culture to which her history is so closely linked. For 
the mission of the Church is of another order, that of 
the religious welfare of man. But the Church, so rich 
in youth, that is constantly renewed by the breath of 
the Spirit, is always ready to recognize, to welcome, 
and indeed to encourage all that does honor to the 
intelligence and to the human heart in other parts of 
the world which are different from this Mediterranean 
basin that was the providential cradle of Christianity.3? 


These express wishes of the supreme Pontiffs 
struck a responsive chord in the hearts of mission- 
ary priests and bishops, and seem to have answered 
their most ardent desires. At the international and 
national liturgical congresses, which have already 
been referred to (the latest in Nijmegen, Holland, 
Summer 1959), and which had as their objective 
the study of the liturgy in preparation for further 
reforms, a greater freedom for adaptation of the 
liturgy to the needs of the missions, according to 
papal instructions, was earnestly discussed and pro- 
posed. Since lack of understanding and accom- 
modation of cult is responsible for religious indif- 
ference in the missions, among other things, 
greater usage of the vernacular in worship was 
deemed necessary. Certainly there was never any 
question of dispensing absolutely with the Latin 
language, but rather, only that amount is sought 
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for which can assure for Christian worship its full 
missionary effectiveness. ‘Thus far, the Holy See 
has not been unaware of these mission needs, and 
has gone forward boldly in her reforms, thereby 
indicating that adaptation within the framework of 
the official liturgy is not only a possibility but now 
a reality. As a matter of fact, it can now be claimed 
that in no instance has the pastoral and liturgical 
work of the pontiffs, especially Pius XII, seen 
greater fulfillment than in the missions. 

Nor is it to be expected that the Western 
Church will remain untouched by these reforms. 
There is no question of the fact that the Church 
is not to be identified with any particular culture, 
not even with that culture of the West to which 
she has been closely linked historically. Who 
would claim that the Church will always be bound 
to Western civilization? For does not history indi- 
cate that the Christianization of the Roman Em- 
pire in the beginning was accomplished through 
an adaptation of the Hellenistic culture and lan- 
guage? Could there not be, therefore, a like di- 
vorce of the Church from Western Civilization? 
There is every reason to believe that new races 
and new continents will embrace the true faith; 
for this reason, there eventually and inevitably 
will be future adaptations to these needs, espe- 
cially in the use of a vernacular language in the lit- 
urgy without a total elimination of the Latin lan- 
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At first, no doubt, changes will not be as radical i 
as those found in mission lands. Yet, a study of the 
history of the liturgy in the Church presents con- 
stant variety in its accidentals, while the essentials 
of the liturgy have been retained. In fact, the un- 
broken chain from Christian antiquity to the pres- 
ent day has depended upon the permanence of the 
essential elements of the liturgy. 

Recent reforms and the expressions of the Pon- 
tiffs in their encyclical letters indicate that, as the 
needs of the variety of people and nations are 
brought before the Supreme Authority in the 
Church, the Church will continue to show herself 
ready and willing to meet these needs in accord- 
ance with the infallible enlightenment which she 
receives from the Holy Ghost. 

This brief study of the history of the past prob- 
lems of the vernacular versus the liturgical lan- 
guage clearly proves that there is no aspect of the 
Church which admits of such change as the liturgy. 
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thronement, 15 f. 
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Gregorian chant, in Latin, 49; 
and the vernacular, 117 f. 


H 


Hebrew, language of the Apos- 
tles, 27; language of Christ, 
27; language of Palestine, 4; 
language of the Gospel of 
Saint Matthew, 6; as liturgi- 
cal language, 87 f. 

Hellenistic culture and lan- 
guage in the Roman Em- 
pire,).5 £162 

Hellenists, 13 

Hindi, liturgical language, 86, 
o2 

Hippo, 15 

Holy Ghost, effecting the 
unity of the Church, 165; 
guiding the Church, 163 

Holy Office, and Armenian 
liturgical language, 79 f.; 
and Chinese, 71f., 76; and 
Georgian and Armenian, 84; 
and German, 88 f.; and Ger- 
man High Mass, 146f.; and 
the language problem, 157 

Holy Week, restored Ordo of, 
151 

Holy Week Rites, 89 f. 

Hungary, Duke of, 119 

Hussites, and the vernacular 
language in liturgy, 94 


I 


Illyrium, 102 

Inscriptions, 17 

Instruction of people in their 
language, 4 

International Congresses. See 
Congress 

Interpreters, liturgical, 18 

Istria, Roman-Slavonic liturgy 
in, 46 

Italian Liturgical Week, Na- 
tional, 154 
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Italy, approval of vernacular 
Ritual, 150 


J 
Jadren, Bishop of, 128 
Jerusalem, 4f. See Arabic 
Jesuits, 86; in China, 59 f. 
John Chrysostom, St., liturgy 
of, 36 
Jugoslavia, use of Paleoslavic 
liturgical language in, 49 


K 


Kiptachak, Mongolian Em- 
pire, 55 

L 
Language, liturgical, Arabic, 


81, 85, 87; Armenian, 78, 79, 
82, 83, 84; Chinese, 55, 56, 
61, 70, 76; Georgian, 82, 84; 
German, 88; Glagolitic, 
35 ff.; governed by Pontifi- 
cal decrees, xiii; Greek and 
Latin in early Church, 3 ff.; 
Greek in the fourteenth 
century, 77 f.; Hebrew, 87 f.; 
heresy and the vernacular, 
93 ff.; Hindi, 86, 87; of the 
New Testament, 5f.; par- 
ticipation and the, xii, xiii, 
142 ff.; problem of, and the 
Council of Trent, 93 ff.; 
Protestant insistence on in- 
telligibility of, 94f. See also 
Vernacular 

Lateran Council (1215), 58 

Latin, in Acts of Scillitan 
Martyrs, 13; adopted by 
Roman Christians, 23; ad- 
vantages of, l114f., 121f,, 
148 f.; and the unity of the 
Church, 115, 144, 149; as 
cultural and_ sacred lan- 
guage of the West, 24f. 
difficulties of, 151; excep- 
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tions to, 35 ff.; early Roman 
correspondence in, 16 ff.; 
first appearance of, 11 f.; 
importance of, 150; in Brit- 
ain, 15; in Dalmatia, 15; in 
Gaul, 15; in Roman Em- 
pire, 9f.; in Spain, 15; in- 
scriptions of catacombs, 17; 
language of the Councils, 
23; language of the early 
Church, 3f. language of 
liturgical functions, 151; 
language in Palestine, 4; 
Novatian as first theological 
writer using, 16f.; official 
introduction into the lit- 
urgy, 23; Pope Cornelius 
on, 17; Pope Stephen I on, 
17; predominance in Africa, 
13 f.; reasons for retaining 
in the liturgy, 114, 123, 150; 
safeguards doctrinal purity, 
115, 144; sanctified from 
tradition, 24f.; special sac- 
ral dignity of, 115, 157; use 
of, in Augustine, 13f. in 
Cyprian, 14; in Jerome, 13, 
15; Tertullian, 12 

Latin Canon, of Mass, origin 
of, 20 ff. See also “Logikos,” 
31 ff. 

Latinization of Britain, 15; of 
Gaul, 15; of Spain, 15; of 
Western races, 15, 16 

Lavant, Bishop of, 128 

Lazarists, 86 

Letter of Adrian II, Pope, to 
Methodius, 37; Clement of 
Rome to Church at Co- 
rinth, 6f.; Cornelius, Pope, 
to Cyprian, 17; and _ to 
Fabius of Antioch, 17; Di- 
onysius, Bishop of Corinth, 
to Pope Soter, 7; Holy 
Office to Cardinal Frings, 
147 ff.; Jerome to Pope Da- 
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masus, 13; John VIII, Pope, 
to Bishop of Ancona, pro- 
hibiting Slavonic, 38; to 
Bishop of Ancona, protest- 
ing imprisonment of Metho- 
dius, 38; to Methodius, 
summoning him to Rome, 
39; to Svatapluk, approving 
Slavonic liturgy, 40; to 
Methodius, 42f.; John of 
Monte Corvino, 56 ff.; Metho- 
dius to Pope John VIII, 42; 
the Roman Clergy to Cyp- 
rian, I16f.; Secretary of 
State (Vatican) to Cardinal 
Betram, 146f.; Sigismund, 
revealing use of Chinese in 
High Mass, 66; Stephen I, 
Pope, to Cyprian, 17 f.; 
Stephen VI, Pope, to Svata- 
pluk, prohibiting Slavonic 
liturgy, 43; Trigault, re- 
vealing request for Chinese 
in liturgy, 60; Wiching, 
Bishop, forged, to Svatapluk, 
41 f. 


Liturgical functions, 157 
Liturgical language, Arabic, 


81, 87; Armenian, 79, 83, 
84; Chinese, 56, 61, 70, 76; 
Council of Trent, 93 f£.; 
Georgian, 82, 84; German, 
88; Glagolitic, 35 ff.; Greek 
to Latin, 3 ff.; Greek (XIV 
C5.) 77 £5) “Hebrews a 76a, 
Hindi, 86, 87; Syriac, 80. 
See also Language; Vernac- 
ular 


Liturgical Movement, and use 


of vernacular, xif., 141 ff. 
See also Mediator Dei (Pius 
XII) 


Liturgical Week, at Assisi, 


149; Berlin, East German 
Dioceses, 154; Brescia, 154; 
Grand Rapids, 154; Lugano, 
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152 ff; Maria Laach, 152; 
Munich, 154; Nijmegen, 161 

Liturgy, ancient forms Ofs'3; 
change from Greek to Latin 
in, 3ff; changes in, 163; 
conservation of, 149; com- 
munal nature of, 3f., 154 f.; 
defense of, 149; definition 
of, xii, 4, 154; history of, 
163; importance of, see Pius 
X, Benedict XV, Pius XI, 
Pius XII, and John XXIII; 
language of, x, 141 ff.; par- 
ticipation of the clergy and 
laity in, 3f., 154; prayers 
and rituals of, xii; progress 
in, 149; role of Sacred 
Scripture in, 11; The The- 
ology of, 154 ff.; unchange- 
able in essentials of, 163. 
See Mediator Dei, Func- 
tions in Mass 

Liturgy of Saint John Chry- 
sostom, 36 

Liturgy of Saint Peter, 36 

“Logikos,’ and the Canon of 
the Mass, 31 ff. See also 
Origin of Canon of Mass 

Longobards, invasion of Italy 
by, 24 

Lugano, Liturgical Congress 
of, recommendations of, 


152f. 


M 


Mandarin, Chinese 
language, 61, 70 
Maria Laach, Liturgical Con- 
gress of, recommendations 

of, 152 
Mary, Major, St., Church of, 
37 


cultural 


Mass, in Arabic, 81, 87; in 
Armenian, 79, 83, 84; Cal- 
vin’s concept of, 100; cele- 
brated in the language of 
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the people, xiii, 4f; in 
Chinese, 56, 61, 70, 76; com- 
munal nature of, 3f., 154 £.; 
didactic parts of, 107 f., 111; 
differentiation of functions 
in, 107f., 155f.; essentials 
of, unchanged in vernacular 
use, xiii, 114, 131 £.; external 
participation in, 155; in 
Georgian, 82, 84; in Ger- 
man, 88; in Glagolitic, 35 ff.; 
in Greek, 3f., 77£; in He- 
brew, 87f.; in Hindi, 86, 
87; internal participation in, 
16634 in. Latin, ')20 £57" Eu- 
ther’s concept of, 96 f.; rites 
and prayers of, 4; sacrifice 
of the Church, 155; silent 
parts of, 98f.; in Syriac, 80; 
theology of, 154 ff. See also 
Liturgy 

Maxima Redemptoris Nostrae 
Mysteria (Pius XII), 165 

Mediator Dei (Pius XII), xif, 
2,4, 97,90, 92, 142; 143) 154, 
155, 156, 158, 165, 166 

Milan, 23 

Missal, translated in Arme- 
nian 79f.; in Chinese, 64 £.; 
in Slavonic, 36; in Syriac, 
80 

Missions, 159; lack of intel- 
ligibility of people in the, 
161; greater use of vernacu- 
lar requested for, 161; ver- 
nacular Rituals for, 151 

Missionary Bishops, 161; 
priests, 160 

Mongolian language, in the 
liturgy, 56 

Moravia, Duke of, 37 

Movement, Liturgical, and 
use of vernacular, 141; by 
Hussites, 94; by Protestants, 
94f.; by Waldensians, 94 

Mozarabic Rite, 51 
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Muratorian fragment, 7 

Mysteries, celebration of, 3. 
See also Liturgy; Mass 

Mystical Body, doctrine of, xi, 
A142, 1154 

Munich, Liturgical Congress 
at, 154 

Musicae Sacrae Disciplina, of 
Pius XII, 145, 165. See also 
Chant 

Mylopotomos, Bishop of, 128 


N 
National American Liturgical 
Week, 154 
National Congress of Ger- 
many, 154 
National Italian Liturgical 
Week, 154 


Nemosia, Bishop of, 126 

Nestorian Christians, 56 

New Testament, language of, 
5. See also Bible 

Nicean formula, 21 

Niems, Bishop of, 126 

Nijmegen, Liturgical Congress 
at, 161 

Nuncios, Apostolic, and special 
faculties of, 150 


O 


Odile, Ste., Second Interna- 
tional Congress at, 154 

Opus operantis, 141 

Opus operatum, 141. See also 
Liturgical movement, use of 
vernacular 

Order of Saint Basil, 35 

Orense, Bishop of, 113 

Oriental Rites, vernacular 
languages in, 106, 111, 165 

Origen, 119 

Osee, homily on, 119 


P 
Palermo, Archbishop of, 113 
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Palestine, apostolic preaching 
in, 4 

Pannonia, 35. See also Cyril 
and Methodius 

Papal Regesta, 43 

Participation, communal na- 
ture of liturgy, 3, 154. See 
also Liturgical movement, 
use of vernacular 

Particular Congregation for 
China prohibits vernacular 
prayers and music, 66, 76; 
permits use of vernacular in 
Mass, 68, 76 

Paschal, Vigil of, 89 

Passio Sancti Procopit Mar- 
tyris, 30 

Patriarch of Jerusalem, 124 

Peking, 56 

Peregrinatio Aetheriae, 18 

Persia, 55; mission of Carmel- 
ite Friars in, 81 

Peter, St., Church of, 37; lit- 
urgy of, 36 

Petronilla, St., Church of, 37 

Placentia, Bishop of, 112 

Poland, approval of vernacu- 
lar Ritual for, 150 

Polo, Nicolo, 55 

Popes, Greek names of, 10; 
Latin names of, 11 

Praefatio Hieronymi in Quat- 
uor Evangelia, 29 

Preaching, language of, 4 

Priesthood, Protestant concept 
of, 94 f. 

Priestly functions, in the lit- 
urgy, 156. See also Func- 
tions in Mass 

Princeps Pastorum (John 
XXIII), 160 

Primitive Church, Greek in, 
5s 

Primitive liturgical service, 6 

Pro Archia (Cicero), 27 

Propaganda, approves Arabic 
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in liturgy, 81; approves 
Georgian and Armenian in 
liturgy, 82; permits Hindi 
in liturgy, 87; Father Pot- 
tier’s letter to, 68 

Propylaeum, 65 

Frotestants, 94 ff. 

Punic, language of Africa, 13 


Q 


Quaestiones Veteris et Novi 
Testamenti (Pseudo-Augus- 
tinus), 21 


R 


Rationabilis, in the Canon of 
the Mass, 22, 31 f. See also 
Logikos 

Reformation, 94 

Reformers, doctrine of, 105; 
errors of, 94; mentality of, 
158 

Reggio, Archbishop of, 127 f. 

Rite, Byzantine, 51; and the 
liturgy of St. John Chry- 
sostom, 36; and the liturgy 
of St. Peter, 36; Mozarabic, 
15 

Rites, Sacred Congregation of, 
approves German liturgical 
language, 90; approves Sla- 
vonic liturgical language, 
47 ff. See also Language 

Rites, Oriental, in the ver- 
nacular, 106, 111 

Ritual, explanations in ver- 
nacular language, 133 f.; per- 
mission for use of the ver- 
nacular language given to 
various countries, listed, 150 

Roman Canon, of the Mass, 
origin of, 20 ff. 

~ Roman Church, 
ence of, 16f. 

Roman Clergy, letters of, to 
Cyprian, 16, 30 


correspond- 
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Roman College, 59 

Roman community, cultural 
transition of, 16; Latin- 
speaking Christians in, 11 

Roman Empire, adoption of 
Hellenistic culture and lan- 
guage, 162; Christianization 
of, 5f., 162 

Roman Missal. See Missal 

Roman Rite. See Language 
use in 

Romanae Sedis Antistes (Paul 


V), 61 
S 


Sacraments, Luther’s concept 
of, 97f.; “opus operantis,” 
of, 142; “opus operato,” of, 
142 

Sacred Liturgy, defined, xii, 
4, 154. See also Mediator 
Dei 

Sacred Scripture, and_ the 
Council of Trent, 101 f.; 
Latin translations of, 11 ff.; 
Divino Afflante Spiritu (Pius 
XII), 137; homilies on, pre- 
scribed, 116, 118, 123, 132; 
vernacular versions of, 104 

Sacrificial Banquet, 156 f. 

Salonitate Bishops, 44 

Salvation, Luther’s concepts of, 
95 f; and the mission of the 
Church, xii 

Sciavetto, prohibition to use, 
47 

Scillitan Martyrs, Acts of, 13 

Second International Congress 
at Ste. Odile, 154 

Semitic dialect, 4 

Sepulchral inscriptions, Greek 
predominant in, 10; disap- 
pearance of Greek in, 17 

Session Fourteen, Council of 
Trent, 116 ff.; TTwenty-Two, 
Council of Trent, 104 ff. 
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Shanghai, Council of, 70 

Sidon, Churches of, 86 

Slavonic, approved as liturgical 
language, 36, 45, 46, 48, 49; 
permission to preach in, 38; 
prohibited in the liturgy, 
38, 43, 44; used in various 
countries, 46 

Sorrento, Bishop of, 128 

Spain, Latinization of, 15; ap- 
proval of vernacular Ritual 
for, 150 

Spalato, Archdeacon of, 44 

Stational Churches, 23 

Summa Theologica translated 
into Chinese, 64 

Summi Pontificatus (Pius XII), 
159 

Summa Sacerdos in Canon of 
the Mass, 21, 31 

Supra Cathedra Principis A pos- 
tolorum (Alexander VII), 
62 

Supreme Congregation of Holy 
Office approves Chinese li- 
turgical language, 71 

Synod of Spalato, 44 

Syriac, liturgical language, 80 

Szechwan, province of, 68 


BY 


Tenduk, 56 

Thesaurus Linguae_ Latinae, 
23 

Theatine clerics, 82 

Theologians and the Council 
of Trent, 106 f. 

Theology of the Liturgy, 154 

Transubstantiation, Luther’s 
concept of, 96 

Trent, Council of, 93 ff.; on 
abuses of Sacred Scripture, 
101 f.; and Chapter on Doc- 
trine, 114; explanation of 
Ritual prescribed, 134; on 
functions in the Mass, 107 f.; 
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homilies prescribed by, 116, 
118, 123, 132; neutral posi- 
tion on vernacular versions 
of Scripture by, 104; objec- 
tives of, 93; Protestant errors 
condemned by, 114; reasons 
of, for retaining Latin, 123, 
130f.; and the vernacular 
in Oriental rites, 106f; and 
the vulgate, 104 

Tripolis, Churches of, 86 

Trier, Diocese of, 76 

Trisagion, 14 

Tsinanfu, Apostolic Prefect of, 
70 

Turkistan, 55 


U 
Uigur-Turkish, liturgical lan- 
guage, 56 
Ultra-Latinists, 127 
Uniates, 165 


Vv 


Velgia, Bishop of, 125 
Vernacular, and the Council 
of Trent, 93 ff.; as a liturgi- 
cal language in: Africa, 13 f.; 
Armenia, 79; Austria, 148; 
Canada, 148; China, 55 ff.; 
Croatia, 35ff.; Gaul, 15; 
Georgia, 82f.; Germany, 
82 f.; Greece, 77; Holy Land, 
85,87; Indias80,) seeks 
Jerusalem, 4; mission areas 
of East Asia and Africa, 
148; Persia, 81; Poland, 
148 f.; Slovenia, 148; con- 
cessions granted, 35 ff., 55 ff., 
77 f—., 143 ff; modern move- 
ment for the use of, xii, 
xiii, 144 ff.; used in: Apos- 
tolic preaching, 4; Baptismal 
vows of Holy Saturday, 151; 
correspondence of early Ro- 
man Church, 16f.; Ritual, 
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150; Roman Church, 3 ff; 
See also Language 
Vienne, Bishop of, 112 


Vulgate, translations of, 22; 
official version of, 104 
WwW 
Waldensians, 94 
Wen-hua, cultural Chinese 


language, 61 
Western civilization, 162, 159 
Western Church, and Latin as 
sign of unity, 144 
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Western Patriarchate, 36 
Worship, Luther’s concept of, 
95 


bs 
Yugoslavia, approval of Ritual 
in, 150 
Z 


Zara, Archbishop of, 124 f. 
Zagreb, Bishops’ Conference 
at, 49 
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